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BUSINESS SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 24, 1939 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


from 
November 1, 1938 to November 1, 1939 
Debit 
Balance in Association Checking Account.............. $3,283.05 
Balance in Association Savings Account............... 1,264.23 
Dues from 11 institutions for 1937-1938............... 110.00 
Dues from 879 institutions for 1938-1939............. 8,790.00 
Dues from 7 institutions for 1939-1940............... 70.00 
Advanced Accrediting Membership fees 1939-1940...... 250.00 
Accrediting of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools. 370.00 
Inspection of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools. . 90.80 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools. 24.00 
Inspection of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 700.00 
Interest on Savings Fund Account................+05 16.25 
I MI yo iitceucccdcnrdeereedinsenans 5.78 
EE Ro ted anccnweeeneuwewel $14,974.11 
Credit 
re 622.27 
Expenses of Members to— 690.02 
American Council on Education............ 11.00 
College Entrance Examination Board........ 14.23 
Commission on Higher Institutions.......... 343.06 
Committee on Standard College Examination 
ee eee ee eee 84.13 
Executive Committee Meetings............ 68.71 
Expenses of Nominating Committee........ 27.99 
Expenses of delegate to New England Associa- 
ME: chikcanwapiebuh aie Se wakiudebatns 48.45 
Expenses of delegate to North Central Associa- 
CR kpucasdedtaecataverstabesenkes 92.45 
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American Council on Education dues for 1939......... $100.00 
Commission on Higher Institutions.................6. 592.80 
Commission on Secondary Schools............e2eeee05 2,923.42 
EN MIs 4 65 conn edacused dbase aeeenewaneneee 137.50 
ED, inci anw use WON o owen oak a wees cael 334.43 
SEE :osctonorened ew ribo sedans oneal 600.00 
IL civ srenueadeas evade arcnneebed eee 500.00 
SE CR bic vdces boos eeeeosn eee eenuaeens 48.56 
NE SR caso enciesescoeenavareeeas 95.00 
SN BEN e et cunvenvicesaceesepmerereres 25.00 
POE nw cbse esweonupeueteaenanbereneneweds 1,082.42 
EE 6x dudes miewncen saceniaeedyas makemaeeel 44.37 
SI o's unten cua nage wae me aaee 8.94 
ee 7,804.73 

Balance on hand in Association Checking Account No- 
CS: B. Fo 0tnk inner cdtecsesenvnannas 5,888.90 

Balance on hand in Association Savings Fund Account 
PE Se. Sed ccd ne corre cecneruuns 1,280.48 
TOE citttntnveer noses $14,974.11 


One institution is in arrears for 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39. 
Three institutions are in arrears for 1937-38, 1938-39. 
Fourteen institutions are in arrears for 1938-39, 
STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being: 
Checking Account.......... $5,888.90 
Savings Fund Account...... $1,280.48 
GrREVILLE HasLaM, 
I. R. Kraysitt, 
Auditors. 
November 20, 1939 
(Motion made and carried to accept and file the report of the 
Treasurer. ) 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee in February 1939 
Provost George William McClelland submitted his resignation as 
Secretary of the Middle States Association, a position which he had 
‘held since November 1912. In view of his long and devoted service 
to the Association the Committee accepted Dr. McClelland’s resigna- 
tion with the greatest regret and, at the same time, appointed Karl 
G. Miller of the University of Pennsylvania to fill the unexpired 
term as Secretary. At the same meeting the Executive Committee 
designated the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day 
1939 as the time for the 53rd annual convention. When the date 
of Thanksgiving Day was changed by presidential proclamation during 
the summer, it was discovered that all of the states in the area covered 
by the Association were accepting the President’s decree and it was 
decided to hold the meetings of the Association on November 24th 
and 25th instead of December Ist and 2nd as originally planned. 
Fortunately, no changes were necessary in the program or the listed 
speakers, all of whom were able to accommodate themselves to the 
advanced dates. 

The activities of the Association during the year have been con- 
cerned with the effective operation of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education and the Commission on Secondary Schools, the 
work of the latter being of particular interest because of the intro- 
duction of the evaluative criteria developed by the National Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Grizzell. The significance of this new approach to the 
problem of accreditation will be discussed by Dr. Grizzell at the 
Saturday morning session of the Association. 


In its attempt to be of service to the schools and colleges in 
the solution of their common problems, the Association, at its meeting 
a year ago, authorized the appointment of committees to report on 
two practical and significant matters. One committee, under the 
chairmanship of Director Frank Bowles of Columbia University, has 
been considering the possible restatement of college entrance require- 
ments, which will give due consideration to the function of the junior 
high school and base college entrance primarily on the work of the 
three-year senior high school. The other committee, under the chair- 


manship of Dr. Floyd E. Harshman of the high school of Nutley, 
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N. J., has been seeking a solution to the problem of a uniform college 
entrance blank which might be acceptable to the great majority of 
secondary school principals and college entrance officers. Both of 
these committees will present reports later in this session of the 
convention. 

At its regular meeting held this morning the Executive Com- 
mittee approved the appointment of an Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. Dr. R. D. Matthews of the 
University of Pennsylvania was designated to fill this new position. 
Dr. E. D. Grizzell will continue to serve as Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. 

The Executive Committee also approved a restatement of the 
financial requirements in connection with the Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools as published by the Commission on Secondary Schools in its 
1940 supplement to the “Program for Evaluation, Accreditation and 
Improvement of Secondary Schools of the Middle States Association.” 


During the past year President David A. Robertson of Goucher 
College, Chairman of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, has served as fraternal delegate at the meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held last 
December and also as fraternal delegate to the meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools last March. 
Dr. E. D. Grizzell was fraternal delegate of the Middle States 
Association at the meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools last March. 


Mr. Walter L. Smith, Principal of the Dunbar High School of 
Washington, D. C., represented the Association at the dedication of 
the Founders Library of Howard University in May. Mr. Hobart 
MacCubbin of the Landon School for Boys, Washington, D. C., 
was our representative at the 75th Commencement of Gallaudet 
College early in June, and Dean Henry Gratton Doyle of George 
Washington University represented the Association at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Celebration of Georgetown University in June. Head- 
master Charles C. Tillinghast of the Horace Mann School for Boys 
was the representative at the Inauguration of President Gideonse 
of Brooklyn College last month. 

Kart G. MILter, 


Secretary. 
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Dr. David E. Weglein presented the following motion: Mr. 
President, in view of the fact that Provost George W. McClelland, 
who has acted as Secretary for nearly twenty-seven years, felt com- 
pelled to retire from that position because of the press of other duties, 
I move that the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools records at this time its great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Dr. McClelland during the many years that 
he acted as Secretary. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried unanimously.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Davin A. Rosertson, Chairman 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association: One of the 
principal and most interesting events of the year in the field of 
accreditating has been the conference held at Washington at the 
instance of the American Council on Education. Complaint had 
been made by several associations and several institutions that there 
were too many accrediting bodies in the United States. ‘The practice 
has been growing up of accrediting by departments: Chemistry, Fine 
Arts, etc. The conference was for the purpose of simplifying, if 
possible, procedure for all institutions. 


Presentations were made by Dr. Capen of the University of 
Buffalo and Dr. Tigert, representing the State universities which 
had adopted resolutions against some of the procedures to which the 
institutions in that Association had been subjected. Even those two 
gentlemen, however, representing the extreme of criticism, seemed 
to be agreed that there was need for a small number of accrediting 
associations and one of them referred specifically to the regional 
associations. 


There has been a good deal of legitimate criticism of quantitative 
requirements; but just as the worthy accrediting bodies take account 
of practice even more than of printed statements by colleges, those 
who are studying the operations of accrediting bodies may well study 
the practice of those bodies and not just their published quantitative 
requirements. Certainly I have not found in our own Commission 
any disposition to overemphasize quantitative requirements, but a 
disposition rather to remember the real reasons for the existence of 
this system. 


At this time I express my very great appreciation of the faithful 
attendance of the members of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Institutions. We have had two very busy meetings during 
the year with very full attendance. At the last meeting in Princeton 
fourteen persons were present, including the two honorary members 
of the Commission, Dr. Farrand and Dr. Ferry, whose wisdom we 
are glad to have. I thank particularly the Executive Secretary of 
the Commission, Mr. Frank Bowles of Columbia, whose skill and 
devotion in the work has saved all of us a great deal of time. With 
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your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask Mr. Bowles to give 
the detailed report of the Commission. 


Formal Report 


The Commission added the following institutions to the approved 
- list: 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania 
St. Charles College, Catonsville, Maryland 
(Junior College List) 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
(Teachers College List) 
The Commission dropped one institution from the approved 
list, which was 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Seven institutions were reviewed with reinspections and seven 
were reviewed without reinspections. Five institutions which made 
application were inspected but not approved. ‘Two institutions ap- 
plied but were advised to withdraw the applications. 

Frank H. Bow es, 


Secretary. 
(Motion made and carried to accept and file the report as read.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Secondary Schools has this year been con- 
cerned with the following activities: (1) preparation of the List 
of Accredited Secondary Schools; (2) tabulation of college fresh- 
man records; (3) planning of new program based upon the results 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


The preparation of the List has involved the usual state com- 
mittee and Commission meetings, and central office activities. Seventy 
old schools were considered, 65 of which were approved, and 5 were 
dropped from the List. Fifty-two new schools were considered, 
and 17 were accredited, two of which were formerly on the List. 
The List of Accredited Secondary Schools for 1940 will contain 707 
schools. ‘Table I is a list of the new schools to be added, and Table 
II presents an analysis of the List. 


Practically all college freshman records received to date have 
been tabulated. About 14,736 individual student standings for the 
year 1937-38 have been added to the total since last year’s report. 
This makes a grand total of 122,862 student standings, mostly in 
fifths, accumulated since 1927-28. These reports represent 111 col- 
leges and universities that have submitted standings in quantities. 
Twenty-nine of the colleges that had not reported recently have 
resumed reporting, and some have sent in reports for intervening 
years. Eight colleges that have not reported heretofore have begun 
to send in reports. A number of schools have been stimulated to 
make a complete study of the success of their students as freshmen 
in higher institutions, and have expressed the feeling that it was 
well worth while. A large number of schools have received copies 
of the summaries of the records of achievement of their graduates 
as freshmen in higher institutions. A standard reporting by fifths 
seems to be of more value than variations from thirds to eighths, 
and most of the institutions are now reporting standings by fifths. 


In planning for the new program of evaluation approved at 
the last meeting of the Association, the Commission included in its 
annual report form, an inquiry as to which of the next five years 
would be preferred by the school reporting, for this evaluation. Fifty- 
two schools on the List have had the Evaluative Criteria applied either 
by the Cooperative Study or by State Departments. Fifty-one others 
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have expressed the desire to have the Evaluative Criteria applied 
during the ensuing year, and 333 more indicated a desire for this 
service before 1944. The largest number listed for any one year 
is 114. A considerable number of schools were not in a position 
to indicate their preference at the time the report was returned. It 
appears that the Commission will be kept exceedingly busy with the 
new program for the next five years. The special committee of 
the Commission, appointed to advise with the Chairman in the ad- 
ministration of the program, has had two meetings and recommends, 
with the approval of the Commission, certain modifications of the 
program adopted last year. These recommendations are concerned 
chiefly with the financial aspects of the program. The revised 
program as recommended is presented as a supplement to this report. 
The burden of planning and directing the evaluation program has 
been so great that it has been necessary to secure the assistance of 
Dr. R. D. Matthews, who served as field representative for the 
Cooperative Study last year. Because of his experience he will be 
of great value in the administration of our new program. 


We are glad to report to the Association that the work of the 
Committee for the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
has been completed, and all publications are now available at the 
Washington office. Announcements of the several publications may 
be secured at the registration desk where a full set is on display. 
Further details concerning the results of the Cooperative Study and 
the development of the new program in the United States will be 
presented by the Chairman at the Saturday morning session of the 
Association. 


Pressure of many duties has compelled Dr. Wiley to resign from 
the Commission and from the New York State Committee. This 
is a source of keen regret to the Commission, as Dr. Wiley has been 
a very active member since 1928. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. GrizzeELt, 


Chairman. 


(Motion made and carried to accept the report and adopt the 
recommendations. ) 
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TABLE I 
NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER, 1939 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Saint Rose’s Technical School. 


MaryLaND 
Annapolis High School, Annapolis. 
Baltimore Public High School: Patterson Park Junior-Senior High 
School. 


NEw JERSEY 


East Orange Public High School: Clifford J. Scott High School. 

Englewood School for Boys, Englewood. 

Highland Park High School, Highland Park. 

Jersey City Public High Schools: Henry Snyder High School, James 
J. Ferris High School. 

Mountain Lakes High School, Mountain Lakes. 

Rumson High School, Rumson. 

Rutherford High School, Rutherford. 

Saint Mary’s Cathedral Girls’ Catholic High School, Trenton. 


New York 
Columbia School of Rochester, Rochester. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Honesdale High School, Honesdale. 
Mohnton High School, Mohnton. 

Oley Township High School, Oley. 

State College High School, State College. 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


January 1, 1940 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CoMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1940 


PROGRAM FOR THE EVALUATION, ACCREDITATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


(Based upon the Recommendations of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards! 


Outline of Program 

1. The Guiding Principles shall be employed in place of the 
former standards; however, the former standards shall con- 
tinue in effect during the period of transition. 

2. The evaluations represented in the Alpha Scale shall repre- 
sent the scope of application of the Evaluative Criteria; that 
is, the complete program as recommended shall be adopted. 

3. The procedures for evaluation as recommended shall include: 

(1) Self-checking and evaluation by each school 

(2) Official checking and evaluation by evaluation com- 
mittees 

(3) Use of Educational Temperatures for presentation 
of results. 

4, Interpretation of results shall be made by: 

(1) Advisory state committees (as now constituted ) 
(2) Commission on Secondary Schools. 

5. The List of Accredited Secondary Schools shall be maintained 

as at present. 


Introduction of New Program 


1. All schools now on the list should be evaluated before January 
1, 1945. 


2. All new schools applying for membership shall be required 
to carry through the procedures of self-checking and self- 
evaluation and deposit the report with the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. After detailed analysis of these reports, 
the Commission will choose schools for official evaluation by 





*See How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940) ; Evaluative Criteria (1940) ; 
Educational Temperatures (1940). 
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evaluation committees. All schools that appear to be ready 
for official evaluation will be evaluated as rapidly as time 
will permit. 

3. The frequency of re-evaluation of member schools shall be 
determined after experimental try-out; it is tentatively pro- 
posed that the minimum period be not more frequent than 
five years. Partial or supplementary re-evaluations may be 
permitted or required more frequently in special cases. 


The Personnel of Evaluating Committees 

1. Each evaluating committee shall consist of at least two quali- 
fied persons selected from: 

(1) Principals and Headmasters of Accredited Schools 

(2) Representatives of State Departments 

(3) Representatives of County Education Offices 

(4) Superintendents of local school systems or members 
of their staffs 

(5) Members of staffs of higher institutions 

(6) Representatives of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 

2. A program of instruction of evaluating committees shall be 
developed, and all committee members shall be trained to 
carry out the new procedures. 

3. When practicable, a cooperative program will be developed 
with state departments that will result in economy for both 
the school and the association. 


Administration of the Program 
The program shall be planned by the Commission and carried 
on under the direction of the Chairman, with the advice of a 
sub-committee of the Commission. 


State Committees 
State Committees as now constituted shall continue to serve as 
agencies for interpreting findings in light of local conditions and 
to perform such other services as the Commission may require. 


Financial Support 
1. The Annual Membership fee, $10.00, shall be continued. 
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2. Each school evaluated officially shall be asked to pay for the 
transportation and maintenance expense of the members of 
the visiting committee. Where the school can provide meals 
and other maintenance, the cost of the evaluation may be 
reduced. Upon request, an estimate of the cost to the school 
will be submitted. 


The following table shows approximately the number of visitors 
required and the minimum number of days of field service: 


(1) Small schools 2 members of evaluating committee 
(under 200 pupils) 2 days, 
(2) Medium schools 2to4 “ " ° " 
(200-499 ) 2 to 3 days, 
(3) Large schools 4to8 “ = . ™ 
(500-999 ) 3 days, 
(4) Very large schools 8 or more “ y " sg 
(1000 and over) 3 to 5 days. 


3. New schools will be expected to pay a fee of $5.00, to cover 
the cost of the analysis of the report. 


Materials 


All materials shall be purchased by the school to be evaluated. 
The materials needed by the visiting committee are 
(1) One set of the unbound Evaluative Criteria, pamphlets 
B to L inclusive with all Check List Items and Evalua- 
tions marked. 


(2) One M pamphlet similarly checked for each staff member. 


(3) Two blank copies of Educational Temperatures. One 
copy of the Educational Temperatures will be returned 
to the school after evaluation. 


A school will find it desirable to have a bound copy of the Evaluative 
Criteria for filing purposes, and additional copies of the pamphlets 
B, D, E, G, and I of the Evaluative Criteria. The exact number 
of these additional materials needed will depend upon the size of 
the school and the organization for self-evaluation. The principal 
of the school should examine the Evaluative Criteria to determine 
how much additional material is needed to meet the requirements 
of his school. 
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Price List of Materials 


(Order from Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 

1. How to Evaluate a Secondary School, Manual, 90¢ 
2. Evaluative Criteria (1940), bound or unbound, 60¢ 
3. Additional copies of the M pamphlet, 5¢ each 
4. Additional copies of pamphlets B to L inclusive, 5¢ each 
5. Educational Temperatures (1940), 50¢ 

For additional information consult E. D. GrizzE.u, Chairman, 


Commission on Secondary Schools, 3440 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RESTATING ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS COVERING THREE-YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Committee examined reports from the education depart- 
ments of all the states in the territory of the Middle States Associa- 
tion. Since all of these statements indicated that it was the policy 
of the education departments to foster the establishment of six-year 
secondary schools with three-year junior and three-year senior high 
schools, the Committee makes the following recommendations: 


1. That Standard One of the Standards for Accrediting 


Secondary Schools be changed to read as follows: 

“A school to be accredited shall require for graduation the 
completion of three years of work in the senior high school 
comprising the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years in any 
type of school organization, covering twelve units. 

2. That the member colleges of the Middle States Associa- 
tion publish in their catalogues a statement of entrance require- 
ments providing for the acceptance of graduates of three-year 
senior high schools. This statement may be published by a 
college either as an alternative to the statement now published 
in its catalogue, or as a substitute for it. 

The following list of subjects usually offered in a three-year 
senior high school preparing for college entrance, is presented for 
the guidance of member colleges adopting the second recommendation. 


English 3 years 

Foreign Language 2 or 3 years 
Mathematics 1 or 2 years 
Physical or Biological Science 1 or 2 years 

History 1 or 2 years 
Elective 4 years or fewer, de- 


pending on program. 


PauL CRESSMAN 

Haroitp A. FERGUSON 

Crype H. Marvin 

Frank H. Bowtes, Chairman. 


(After considerable discussion the motion was made and carried 
to accept the report without amendment.) 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE BLANK 


A year ago, in our meeting here, the college and secondary school- 
men, feeling that it was a common problem interesting to all of us, 
to give and to receive the best information possible regarding appli- 
cants to college, there was a motion made that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make a study of the whole problem of a uniform college 
entrance blank, and at this present meeting some kind of report be 
made. 


The Committee, as appointed, was composed of Miss Irene Davis 
of Johns Hopkins; Miss Rosamund Cross, Baldwin School; Mr. P. 
F. Banmiller, Villanova; Dr. Eugene F. Bradford, Cornell; with 
the present speaker as Chairman, and Dr. Karl Miller, our Secretary, 
as an ex-officio member. 


We met on several occasions in Philadelphia for the purpose of 
studying the whole matter of the uniform college entrance blank. 
We found that a blank which had been adopted fifteen years ago was 
being used by some institutions. This blank was changed and im- 
proved by those using it. But after these revisions, although there 
was some slight degree of uniformity in the gridiron sheet required 
by the various institutions, there was practically no uniformity 
regarding the personality rating blank or other information required 
of the secondary school office. 


The Committee felt, since this was a common problem, that mem- 
bers of the Committee should try to determine the feeling of college 
officers and private and public secondary school heads in the various 
sections. The Committee would then attempt to set up a form that 
might be considered a partial answer at least. 


For the form that has been presented just now I must apologize 
in one way. It is a school printshop job done merely to get away 
from a mimeographed blank which could not appear on this size 
sheet. ‘The size of the print is not right, the lining may be poor, and 
there are some changes which I would suggest already. For in- 
stance, it was suggested by Dr. Bradford that we include Latin, 
German, French and Spanish on the gridiron sheet. My printer 
finally listed Latin and Modern Languages. Possibly that should 
be changed. There are two signatures on this sheet, one on the 
front and one on the back, because we did not know whether the 
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colleges would want one or two sheets. In these instances, there 
may be some changes that we shall wish to make. 


I, personally, was responsible for getting an opinion from quite 
a number of secondary schoolmen. ‘They feel a uniform blank is 
important to the secondary school head for several reasons, some of 
which are equally significant to themselves and to college officers. 
I have selected the following material from some sixty contacts made 
while our committee was at work. 


1. Careful records should be kept if significant answers are to be 
given on college entrance blanks. Among others are (a) scholar- 
ship records, (b) achievement test records, (c) intelligence test 
scores and I. Q.’s, (d) personality trait records, and (e) certain 
guidance records. If the desired information can be reported on a 
uniform blank, school offices can devise record forms for securing the 
required information. 

2. At the present time the information called for is so varied that 
no one can begin to keep records which will suffice for all or even a 
considerable number. The average high school office has not the 
time to give meaningful answers. 


3. Under existing circumstances, the answers given to questions 
asked on college blanks are often very incomplete if not actually 
misleading. After talking with a number of college officers, I be- 
lieve they suspect as much. A uniform blank would help us to give 
better and more complete information. At the same time, our 
responses would be more uniform as to background of judgment. 

4. Most principals would like a uniform blank so that they could 
start early to fill in the information which the colleges wish. With 
a restricted staff that would cut down the hectic drive near or after 
the term ends. We believe in the last analysis that better judgment 
would be used. 

5. Practically all of the men contacted expressed a willingness, 
or a desire, to write personal letters about applicants; some said in 
unusual cases, but many said in all cases. 


6. In most cases, principals object to the recommendation blank 
stated on so many entrance blanks. They prefer to give all the per- 
tinent information asked of them and ask the college to exercise its 
own judgment. After all, we have a certificate mark which limits 
recommendations. 
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7. The blank presented at this meeting has been prepared with 
many of these expressed ideas in mind. After much study, this 
blank is one proposed answer. You may wish to add to it or further 
simplify it. In the end, we should adopt a uniform blank. 

8. The group of principals with whom I came in contact were 
not so particular as to the kind of form or blank used so long as it 
is uniform. 


At their final meeting, our committee decided that this blank 
might be a tentative answer, and it is not our intent to urge the 
adoption of this blank in its present form. We think it would be 
much better if the study was continued by a slightly broadened com- 
mittee, possibly seven members instead of five, and that those mem- 
bers be distributed over the middle states area so that each one of the 
members may determine the feeling in his own district. Such a 
committee, duly appointed, might be able to report to you a blank 
which would be acceptable to all. 

This, in effect, is the report of my committee for this morning, 
together with some of the reasons why we would like to see a uni- 
form blank in the secondary schools, and I find that a great many 
college officers agree. 

I would therefore move, Mr. President, that this report be con- 
sidered tentative and that a committee of not less than seven mem- 
bers, if it meets your approval, be appointed for the purpose of 
continuing the study and to report one year from now, if possible, 
a blank acceptable to all. 

Fioyp E. HarsHMAN, Chairman 


(Motion seconded and carried unanimously.) 
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MORNING SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 24, 1939 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A PROGRAM OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Cuar_es H. Jupp, Director of the Education Program, 
National Youth Administration 


The elementary school is the only division of the educational 
system of the United States which has a clear record with regard to 
general education. Its program is general in two senses of the term. 
Its curriculum is designed to meet the needs of all young people— 
young people of every social class—and it is made up of the subjects 
which are essential as the bases for participation in modern civiliza- 
tion. There is no one who can afford to be without training in such 
subjects as reading, arithmetic, elementary geography, and history 
if he is to enter the present-day social order as a competent partici- 
pant. In the quantitative sense that its instruction is for all members 
of society and in the qualitative sense that it covers fundamentals, 
the elementary school is clearly distinguished from the other branches 
of the educational system. 


Secondary schools and colleges, as everyone who has looked into 
their history knows, were at first neither quantitatively nor qualita- 
tively general. They enrolled during the early centuries of their 
existence small groups of highly selected boys and taught them sub- 
jects which led directly into the professions. Exclu.iveness on the 
part of the secondary schools and colleges was by no means always 
a virtue. When Benjamin Franklin wrote in 1749 his Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, he prefaced 
his plea for a liberal school with the statement that the colleges of 
his day were not only narrowly classical institutions but were also 
resorts of the slothful sons of the rich. He advocated the establish- 
ment of a new type of educational institution which should not be 
devoted to the classical tradition but should give what he called 
“useful education,” education including such practical subjects as 
drawing, geography, history of commerce and inventions, natural 
history and English. 
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Soon after the appearance of Franklin’s Proposals, twenty-four 
public-spirited citizens associated themselves for the purpose, as they 
stated in their manifesto, of “Laying a Foundation for Posterity to 
erect a Seminary of Learning more extensive and suitable to their 
future Circumstances.” In January, 1751, the Academy was 
formally opened. 

Later, in 1789, Franklin wrote a second pamphlet entitled, 
Observations Relative to the Intentions of the Original Founders of 
the Academy in Philadelphia, in which he told how he had yielded 
to the other trustees and had consented to the introduction of the 
classical studies into the curriculum of the Academy with results 
destructive to his original plans. 


In spite of difficulties and lapses back into traditional practices, 
Franklin’s proposal for the organization of educational institutions 
administering a curriculum designed to serve a larger part of the 
population than was served by secondary schools and colleges of the 
then existing type was accepted by the American people and made 
effective on a scale that even Franklin could not have anticipated. 
During the century after Franklin made his Proposals many academies 
were organized. By 1850 the number of such institutions had reached 


6,085. They enrolled 263,096 pupils and employed 12,260 teachers. 


One of the chief reasons why the academies flourished during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century is not known except 
to those who have studied the history of American schools in some 
detail. The fact is that in the years following 1840 a great many 
young people of the older ages for whom the common schools of 
earlier times had provided educational opportunities were excluded 
from the common schools. In order to understand what took place 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, one must recall that the 
native common schools of the American colonies and of the early 
years of the national history of the United States admitted pupils 
up to twenty-one years of age. ‘The winter term of the common 
school was attended by older pupils who found themselves during 
that term unoccupied on the farms. The reforms of the common 
schools which were introduced by Horace Mann, Henry Barnard 
and their contemporaries during the first half of the nineteenth 
century brought into existence the eight-year elementary school of 
the type familiar to us today. The eight-year school made no provi- 
sion for young people more than fifteen years of age. "The academies, 
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which were often privately controlled tuition schools, provided edu- 
cation for the young people from sixteen to twenty-one years of age 
who found themselves excluded from the common schools. Exclusion 
of older pupils from the common schools was one of the reasons, 
doubtless the most important reason, for the rapid development of 
academies in all parts of the country. 


The academies taught in many cases the classical subjects that 
had always been the staple subjects in the curriculums of the tradi- 
tional Latin schools and the colleges, but they went much further 
than the traditional upper schools had gone. Like the common 
schools of earlier times, they enrolled girls as well as boys. This the 
Latin schools had not done. ‘The academies gave courses in belles- 
lettres; surveying, accounting, drawing and painting, music, English 
and other subjects which the Latin schools had never included in 
their program of instruction. The academies experimented with a 
program of general education. ‘They organized debating societies. 
They were social institutions as well as institutions of education. 
They were “‘people’s colleges,” different in their purpose and program 
from the traditional college. 


The academies never became in the quantitative sense, discussed 
earlier in this paper, seats of general education. The great majority 
of the ordinary young people of the country received no education 
beyond the rudimentary courses provided by the eight-year elementary 
school. 


The social and educational changes that followed the Civil War 
are important for our historical sketch. The enthusiasm of the 
American people for education had expressed itself in earlier times 
in the fact that the common school admitted pupils up to twenty-one 
years of age. This enthusiasm dictated in the seventies a renewal 
of the effort to provide under public auspices schooling opportunities 
for older pupils. The academy, as noted in an earlier paragraph, 
was a tuition school and as such did not satisfy a nation which through 
the struggles of the mid-nineteenth century had evolved a publicly 
supported elementary school free to pupils of all social classes. 
During the seventies the academy was superseded by the publicly 
supported free high school. Within an astonishingly short period 
the academies, except in those few cases where they were well en- 
dowed, disappeared. 
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The free public high school has sometimes been described as the 
descendant of the Latin school. It is true that the free public high 
school continued in the early days of its history and continues today 
to offer courses in the traditional classical subjects. Its program of 
instruction was, however, from the first influenced by the example 
of the academies. Subjects entirely foreign to the curriculum of 
the Latin school were included in the curriculum of the free public 
high school. Especially was it true that during the years from 1880 
on the natural sciences were introduced on an ever-increasing scale. 


The dual source of the high-school curriculum has been a cause 
of much confusion about the true function of the free public secondary 
school. The colleges which, like the Latin schools, began their 
careers as small institutions designed strictly for the education of the 
professional classes, had not changed their character materially at 
the time that the free public high schools eclipsed the academies. 
The influence of the colleges was, therefore, powerful in preventing 
any complete departure in the new secondary schools from the classi- 
cal tradition. The truth of this statement is shown by the fact that 
the Report of the Committee of Ten, which was prepared under 
the chairmanship of President Charles W. Eliot in 1893 did much 
to standardize high schools and was distinctly a conservative influ- 
ence. It did not envisage the free public high school as a “people’s 
college.” It took rather the position that secondary schools had as 
their major function the preparation of pupils to enter the conven- 
tional college. 


There is no necessity in this company of reviving the discussion 
of the influence of the college on the high school. Nor is there any 
necessity of reviewing in detail the changes which have taken place 
in both secondary schools and colleges since the years following the 
Civil War. One item in the history of higher education is, however, 
of such importance that it must be clearly in mind. During the Civil 
War the Congress of the United States by giving to the States great 
grants of land stimulated the organization of a new kind of post- 
secondary schools, the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
These new institutions got under way slowly. At first their faculties 
hardly knew what to teach. There was no science of agriculture. 
In fact, even the natural sciences, which now have a conspicuous 
place in secondary-school and college curriculums, were in their 
infancy, and there was practically no social science. The devotion to 
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science was the chief distinguishing characteristic of the land-grant 
colleges. Another characteristic of these colleges which operated 
from the first to give them an influential place in the American 
educational system was that they were organized to deal with subjects 
that were much closer to the interests of the common people than 
were the courses of the traditional colleges. ‘The land-grant colleges, 
more than any other institutions are responsible for bringing both 
the pure sciences and the applied sciences into the educational system 
of the United States. 


It may be that the foregoing is an exaggerated statement of the 
degree to which the land-grant colleges have affected education in 
this country. Certainly the spirit which prompted the organization 
of institutions for the development of a science of agriculture, namely, 
the spirit of devotion to science, was abroad in the world in the 
sixties in fields other than agriculture. It is possible that science 
would have made its way into the curriculum of American institutions 
of higher education even if there had been no land-grant colleges. 
Be that as it may, we now realize that the spirit of scientific study 
has become so powerful in the past three-quarters of a century that 
it has swept all educational institutions before it. Whatever may 
be the views of partisans of the classical tradition about the im- 
portance of the sciences, it is obvious to anyone except the most biased 
that courses in science are now well beyond the reach of any retarding 
forces. ‘There will never again be an educational system in which 
the classics or even the literary subjects will receive exclusive attention. 


The development of a broad program of education in the free 
public high school and the growth of the land-grant colleges were 
vigorously resisted by the traditionalists. Educators of the present 
generation are not commonly acquainted with the fact that during 
the seventies the proponents of the new high school had to defend 
this institution again and again in the courts. The use of tax money 
for education beyond the strictly elementary level was vigorously 
and frequently contested. Not a few of the leading presidents of 
colleges and other public leaders opposed opening the opportunities 
of post-elementary education to all young people. 

In spite of efforts to interfere with the program of universal 
popular higher education, the free public high school and the college 
have expanded on an unprecedented scale. Every decade since 1880 
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has seen a doubling of the enrollment of high schools and a substantial 
enlargement in the enrollment of colleges. The present attendance 
on high schools is more than six and a half million, and the attendance 
on colleges is more than one and a quarter million. Both the colleges 
and the secondary schools have become centers of general education 
in what has been called in this paper the quantitative sense of the 
term. 


When a social phenomenon, such as that of the mass attendance 
on post-elementary schools, occurs, it is necessary for the student of 
civilization to pause and seek an explanation of what has happened. 
This is not the place for a complete account of the reasons why young 
people go to the upper schools. Some of the reasons, however, con- 
cern us and must be discussed. ‘The increasing average age of the 
American population with its consequent intensification of competi- 
tion among middle-aged workers, and the advance of technology with 
corresponding changes in the organization of society, such as urbaniza- 
tion of the people of the United States, have resulted in the erection 
of barriers that prevent youth from entrance at an early age into 
gainful occupations. ‘The Census shows that unemployment among 
young people has been increasing steadily during recent decades. 
There are some who have assumed that unemployment of young people 
is a product of the depression. Nothing is further from the truth. 
The depression did, it is true, bring public attention to the plight 
of a great many youth, but unemployment of adolescents was a 
conspicuous phase of American life long before the depression. Em- 
ployment of young people fell off markedly between the census years 
1910 and 1920, that is, during the period of the first World War, 
when industry expanded in this country far more than it had in 
any previous era. 


There is another social change in American life that is often 
overlooked when one tries to explain the difficulties in which young 
people now find themselves. Up to 1890 or 1900, if young people 
could not find employment, or if their families found it difficult to 
make a living in the thickly populated eastern parts of the country, 
they went West, where there were abundant opportunities which 
invited exploitation. The Federal Government of the United States 
gave great areas of land to individual homesteaders. Since the pas- 
sage of the Homestead Act in 1863, an area of land equivalent to 
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the area of all New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and half of Kentucky 
has been given out of the public domain to citizens who were twenty- 
one years of age or were householders. In addition to these grants 
of land to individuals, the Federal Government has given land to 
education, to railroads and to the States in order that culture and 
the avenues of communication may be available to all the people. 


When one thinks of these grants of land as the means which 
have been afforded to many and many of the citizens of this country 
to start themselves on successful careers, one gets a view of the 
American social order in which education takes its place as only one 
factor in a great sweeping movement toward a prosperous civilization. 
Common schools, free public high schools, land-grant colleges, and 
even the traditional institutions of higher education are not the only 
means of inducting young people into adulthood. Education is a 
part of the total economic and social scheme. 


The facts cited are significant not only because they indicate 
the place of education in national history; they are significant also 
because a great change has taken place in recent years. “Today there 
is no more land to be given to homesteaders. Young people who 
are unemployed can no longer go West and find unlimited oppor- 
tunities. The public domain is spent. The Nation cannot solve 
the problems of its people by giving them land. 

The one recourse that young people have now that neither 
industry nor the West can absorb them is to take advantage of the 
only free public facility that communities supply for their upbring- 
ing, namely, the schools. ‘They crowd into the upper grades of the 
elementary schools and into the secondary schools and colleges. It 
is literally true that they go to schools and colleges because they have 
nowhere else to go. ‘There are a great many enrollees in the institu- 
tions of secondary and higher education who are uninterested in the 
courses which are there offered them. ‘They stay in the schools 
because they would otherwise be wholly unoccupied. 


The fact that education is quantitatively general is not paralleled 
by a corresponding qualitative development of general education. 
American education is today uncertain, confused, and disrupted by 
violent disagreements as to the course which it should follow in 
order to become qualitatively general. It is quite certain that the 
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secondary schools and colleges cannot satisfy their enrollees with 
the courses which were accepted as appropriate in former times when 
only a selected few attended these institutions. As late as 1900 
there were only about a half a million pupils in the high schools. 
Now that there are six and a half million high school pupils the 
curriculum must of necessity be broad enough to meet demands that 
did not make themselves felt in earlier times. Similarly, the colleges 
are today attended by students as different in their outlooks on the 
future as are the occupational undertakings of the Nation. 


In order to meet the new conditions which they face, institutions 
of education have resorted to the device of offering courses on every 
subject that can be thought of and leaving it to the learner to select 
what seems to him desirable. If there was confusion because of 
the quantitative enlargement of the student body, this confusion has 
been vastly increased by the proliferation of subjects of instruction. 
The United States Commissioner of Education pointed out in a 
report some years ago that, whereas there were nine lines of instruc- 
tion open in the high schools of 1890, there were at the time the 
statement was made two hundred fifty different secondary-school 
courses. The college courses, too, have increased in number and 
variety until administrative officers find that the vast resources of 
the colleges can hardly endure the strain of subdivision and addition. 
There are courses and even special colleges of journalism, forestry, 
business, home economics, and other less common specialties. 


The confusion which has resulted from the expansion of the 
curriculums of secondary schools and colleges has been increased by 
the fact that representatives of the traditional curriculum have come 
forward with the contention that Latin, geometry, and the other 
literary and mathematical subjects which have long held places of 
prestige in the curriculum are truly general courses—are, indeed, 
the only courses which are capable of developing in the minds of 
learners all the intellectual virtues that are essential to participation 
in the highest levels of civilized life. The term which is commonly 
used as the designation of traditional courses, namely, the term 
“liberal arts,” is emphasized by the defenders of these courses as 
lending plausibility to their contention. Does not everyone desire 
to share in liberal education? Does anyone venture to render an 
adverse judgment against anything that is liberal? With the verbal 
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advantage that comes from the description of the traditional cur- 
riculum as made up of liberal subjects, the traditionalists lay claim 
to all the territory which might conceivably be covered by the term 
“seneral education.” 


An analysis of the liberal arts as taught in the schools of today 
reveals much that can in truth be described as general education. 
When young people are introduced to the literature which expresses 
the ideals of a nation, they are certainly brought into contact with 
general ideas. When the history of the world is taught, young 
people are certainly being instructed in a way which broadens their 
horizons. No one can quarrel with the efforts of teachers of litera- 
ture and history when they give emphasis to the general aspects of 
their subjects. The difficulty is that the devotees of literature and 
history complacently shut their eyes to the fact that much which 
is taught in courses in the liberal arts is neither liberal nor general. 


The current criterion of scholarship is the degree of specialized 
knowledge that the scholar acquires and possesses. Anyone who has 
suffered the tortures that result from the painful, analytical dissec- 
tion of literary masterpieces which is common in courses in literature 
in high schools and colleges knows whereof one speaks when one 
refers to extreme specialization. As for the ordinary course in the 
classical languages, or in demonstrative geometry, or in many another 
present-day liberal-arts field, all one can say is that such a course is 
certainly not a means of general education. 


Let us go back for a moment and consider the true meaning 
of the term “liberal arts.” The adjective “liberal” when applied 
to education never was intended to convey the meaning that is con- 
veyed by the word “general.” Higher education was instituted for 
the preparation of those who were to be the leaders in society—the 
clergy and the lawmakers. Higher education adopted as its subjects 
thetoric and dialectic because the leader must be an orator. Leaders 
were the free people of the nation as contrasted with the slaves. 
The arts which they studied were those appropriate to the freeman. 
“Liberal” meant just this, that it belonged to the non-slave part of 
the population. 


Even today, the defenders of the traditional curriculum face 
in two directions like one of the gods whom they worship. ‘They 
describe their subjects as “general,” as indispensable for all higher 
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intellectual life. ‘They then strive with great energy and bad logic 
to close the secondary schools and colleges to everyone who jeopardizes 
or seems to jeopardize the highest ambition of these institutions which 
is to train a few prospective leaders. 


No one can deny the desirability of producing leaders for society. 
It is, however, sheer cant to argue that narrow specialization must 
be demanded of the great mass of the population in order that selected 
leaders may be produced. Certainly when six and a half million of 
the youth population of the country attend the secondary schools and 
a million and a quarter are in colleges, it is worse than idle to talk 
about aiming higher education at the exclusive education of leaders. 
When one young person out of every fifteen of the population registers 
in college, it is evident that the college is quantitatively far too general 
to persist in administering a curriculum designed for orators. If 
leaders are to have special treatment, let this treatment be given after 
general education has been provided for all. 


The fact is that the post-elementary schools of this country are 
misleading their pupils. The traditional curriculum was, and is today, 
a curriculum which prepares for professional callings. At least 80 
per cent of the pupils in secondary schools and an equal percentage of 
students in college are led by the curriculums of these schools to hope 
to secure white-collar jobs. It is a plain statistical fact that this hope 
is destined to be blighted for the great majority of graduates. Some 
of the disappointed will drop back into clerical positions and bond- 
salesmanship. Many will flounder about and join the ranks of the 
dependent. ‘The traditional liberal-arts curriculum was never de- 
signed to be general, and it is not general in its modern form. 


The world woke up some years ago to a painful realization of 
the fact that its institutions of post-elementary education were doing 
as much harm as good. With characteristic social impetuosity, the 
schools began to devote themselves to a new type of education which 
they called “vocational education.” Educators thought that, if there 
were no white-collar jobs for the mass of the population, there ought 
to be vocational openings in the trades. Laws were passed and money 
was appropriated to correct the limitations of the traditional cur- 
riculum. 


It has been demonstrated as the years have passed that vocational 
education is not the corrective for the unbalanced traditional cur- 
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riculum. The vocational courses offered in secondary schools and 
colleges are no less specialized than are the traditional courses of the 
liberal-arts curriculum. If one goes into a trade school of the sec- 
ondary level, one finds that the pupils are being trained in the specific 
skills of a particular trade. It is a well-understood fact that changes 
in industry are taking place so rapidly in modern times that skill in a 
specific trade is no more general than skill in oratory. Vocational 
education in a collegiate school of business is no more general than 
education that makes a student acquainted with the detailed plans of 
a Roman dwelling. 

The world needs specialists. ‘There can be no doubt of this fact. 
Every specialist, however, is a man or woman who has obligations 
and contacts which reach beyond his or her specialty. Every specialist 
is a member of a community to the life of which he should contribute. 
Every specialist has relatives and friends in association with whom he 
must cultivate qualities and promote interests which are not aspects 
of his specialty. Furthermore, there will always be a very large part 
of the population which never will be specialists. They are the semi- 
skilled workers. They, too, have community relations and contacts 
with others which call for well-balanced understandings. The prob- 
lem which the secondary schools and the colleges must solve is the 
problem of providing general education at the same time that they 
provide for the education of specialists. 

How important it is that the whole program of American educa- 
tion be truly liberalized and generalized is shown by the fact that 
there are at the present time in this country more than four and a half 
million young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five who 
are without employment and without hopeful outlooks for the future. 
Many of these are graduates of high schools. Some have attended 
college. Today this four and a half million are out of school as well 
as unemployed. Interviews with several thousands of these young 
people reported in a number of extensive investigations reveal the fact 
that those who were interviewed did not receive in the upper schools 
which they attended preparation that enables them to attack intel- 
ligently the problems of life. Not a few of these young people ex- 
press themselves in bitter terms about their disappointment in finding 
that their education is not helpful to them. 


That the schools are not fully convinced that they are failing 
really to educate their enrollees is evidenced by the fact that many 
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leaders in education argue that slow learners are not the responsibility 
of the upper schools. A company of high-school principals was heard 
not long ago to complain that the compulsory school attendance laws 
were sending into their schools pupils utterly unqualified for the 
courses there offered. Every now and then some college president or 
other seemingly authoritative person asserts with vigor that there are 
a great many students in college who do not belong there. Such 
comments show that there is a sharp contrast which amounts to a 
violent conflict between the quantitative meaning of the term “general 
education” and its qualitative meaning. 

It is hardly to be expected that the suggestions of any individual 
will be universally accepted as to the way in which education in the 
high schools and in the colleges is to be made qualitatively general. 
One may, perhaps, be bold enough to hope that there are some points 
on which agreement can be reached even though the total program 
remains in dispute. 


The first point which seems likely to command acceptance by 
nearly all thinkers is that no graduate of a secondary school or college 
should be without a fairly clear understanding of the present-day 
social order. Someone has said of the American people that they are 
political and social ignoramuses. It is a curious fact that everyone 
wants young people to be socially intelligent and no one knows how 
to make them so. There was a commission some years ago which was 
to tell American schools how to teach social studies. Four of the 
leading members of that commission refused to subscribe to the report. 
There is reason to believe that a number of the other members signed 
the report without knowing what it meant. If experts in technological 
lines were confronted with a situation analogous to this, they would 
not stop with disagreement. Is it not one of the major obligations of 
American education to persist until it finds a way of teaching young 
people adequately lessons that will produce an understanding of the 
modern social order? If this generation of educators fails to dis- 
charge this obligation, it stands impeached of gross incompetency 
and neglect of duty. There should be organized, if necessary, one 
commission after another until a solution is reached of the problem 
of organizing a real program of social instruction. Social instruction 
is an indispensable unit of general education. 
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A second unit of general education on which there is undoubtedly 
general agreement but about which very little seems to be done is 
education with regard to health, both physical and mental. Students 
have been taught so much about other people that they seem to over- 
look the fact that they are themselves psychophysical beings who need 
to be kept in running order. The enormous waste in human life 
resulting from poor health and lack of mental balance is appalling, 
but young people are taught very little about this waste or about the 
methods of correcting it. There seems to be a kind of taboo against 
adequate discussion of health in institutions of learning. The whole 
matter seems to be turned over to the football coach and to be re- 
garded with contempt by the members of the faculty who teach 
traditional subjects. 

It was pointed out in an earlier paragraph that instruction in the 
ideals of the race as presented in literature and history is a legitimate 
part of a program of general education. So, also, is instruction in 
the sciences. 

Anyone who has any acquaintance with the educational system 
knows full well that the naming of the elements which are necessary 
to make up a program of general education will not serve as an 
adequate basis for the organization of such a program. ‘There must 
be something more than the assembling of elements. There must be 
a proper timing and weighting of these elements and a proper adjust- 
ment of general education to specialized education. 

General education will never be effectively organized until the 
absurd aloofness of leaders in education at the upper levels from 
leaders in general education at the lower levels is overcome. ‘There 
must be a strand or core of general education running through the 
whole program from the earliest grades to the last years of college. 
Education will at first be altogether general. Then, step by step, 
special education will be allowed to absorb a part of the time and 
energy of learners. Devotion to specialties should, however, never 
be allowed to exclude, even at the highest levels, attention to general 
education. 


One may venture to suggest that at least a quarter of a student’s 
time be devoted in senior year of college to general education. In 
the secondary school an even larger fraction should be so occupied. 
One may venture to suggest further that interest be made the major 
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incentive in acquiring a general education. ‘The acceptance of this 
suggestion will require of teachers that they prepare their instruction 
in general-education courses in such a way as to avoid obscure tech- 
nicalities. It is entirely possible to present the best intellectual ac- 
cessions of racial experience in such a way that attention and interest 
will be stimulated. Teachers in the field of general education will 
have to be well prepared and thoroughly competent to arouse and 
hold attention. The teaching of a specialty is much easier than are 
the selection and teaching of the important items in a general- 
education course. 


Enough has perhaps been said to make somewhat concrete the 
ideas about general education which it is the purpose of this paper 
to urge on this Association. It is explicitly recognized that a complete 
program of general education cannot now be described or immediately 
inaugurated. Yet it is clear that such a program is very much needed 
in order to meet qualitatively a situation which has already come into 
quantitative existence. It is first necessary to clear away some of the 
false notions which have stood in the way of the adoption of a program 
of general education. It is entirely possible to indicate some of the 
innovations which must be adopted before general education can take 
its rightful place. It remains for some organization which has power 
to stimulate and supervise experimentation to bring into being what 
has long been discussed, namely, a new comprehensive system of 
education different from that inherited from a past in which conditions 
were radically different from those which face the young people of 
the present time. 
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THE ENDS AND MEANS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


STRINGFELLOW Barr, Fellow and President of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 


According to our printed program, I am to discuss the ends and 
means of general education. According to President Comfort’s letter 
to me of October 2, I was to discuss the ““ways and means” of general 
education ; but I suspect that “ways and means” is merely a Freudian 
slip of a sort which any college president, and indeed any college 
president’s secretary, might readily make these days. So I shall trust 
to print. 

“Ends and means” unfortunately poses an even more difficult 
problem than “ways and means.” I realize, of course, that we pro- 
fessional educators like problems, particularly those which lead to 
conventions. But I am so poor a dialectitian that I shall crave this 
audience’s indulgence and, instead of discussing the problem generally, 
I shall describe the form it has taken in a liberal arts college which 
I know intimately through a long-standing friendship with its presi- 
dent. This college is so typical of our better liberal arts colleges that 
I shall pretend here that its name is Quintessential College and I shall 
further pretend that the name of its president is Hope. I think that 
whatever is true of Hope is true of most college presidents who are 
still out of jail and not in trouble with the A.A.U.P., and certainly 
Quintessential is impressively representative of general education in 
contemporary America, its ends and means, and even its ways and 
means. 


President Hope has frequently given me what he calls the break- 
down of what his dean calls their setup. ‘This setup closely follows 
what both Hope and his dean call the trends of modern education. 
Hope and his dean are humble men and both are genuinely convinced 
that the college should follow, not lead, society, which—as Hope so 
aptly phrases it—puts up the ante. Being completely undogmatic, 
they prefer to follow trends rather than any distinct ideas. Quintes- 
sential has an excellent endowment, and the restrictions on its re- 
stricted funds accurately reflect Hope’s determination that social 
trends outside the college walls rather than any academic notions 
within should guide donation and, through donation, educational 
policy. The alumni of Quintessential are highly organized, loyal, 
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critical, vocal, which gives the place a sort of lusty intellectual vitality. 
The physical plant is good, if a little studied. ‘The library is large. 
It is particularly rich in statistical works, collected in the nineteen- 
twenties when the department of economics attained a sudden expan- 
sion and most of the economics majors had jobs waiting for them in 
the brokerage of some Quintessential alumnus. There is a trend now 
towards political science and sociology, as a good many Quint alumni 
have recently entered government work of varying degrees of dignity. 


The dean, besides being an excellent administrator in the ordinary 
sense, politically tactful, adroit in handling students, is a nationwide 
authority on educational measurement. He has measured the intel- 
ligence of incoming students, as well as the learning rate of sopho- 
mores, and he has even persuaded the faculty, at least those already 
on permanent tenure, to be measured for teaching skill. Indeed, the 
dean has measured practically everything in the college except those 
things which the department of buildings and grounds would natu- 
rally measure anyhow. All his measurements have been correlated and 
charted, and most of them have been published, to exemplify trends. 


The athletic situation at Quintessential is good. Although intra- 
murals are a bit on the dull side, the varsity teams would do credit 
to a much larger institution. Hope is justly proud of the absence of 
professionalism. At first, it seemed an almost impossible problem to 
turn out teams that could command and retain the respect of the 
alumni, unless at least token money changed hands. But Hope re- 
membered the Rhodes Scholarships before the situation became 
critical. Scholarships were set up, which although they duly em- 
phasized intellectual attainment, took proper cognizance of what 
was termed “character and sportsmanship.” Today Quintessential 
almost never loses. It is this kind of quick, sure judgment which 
gives Hope his right to preside over a community of thinkers. 


The athletic success of Quintessential has, it is true, overloaded 
the budget. Sport costs money. But Hope is building for the 
future. Although no Quint alumnus has as yet given money for any 
college purpose other than athletic scholarships, Hope tells me he is 
confident that, once the giving habit has been firmly established, it 
will reflect itself in unrestricted funds. Besides, athletic success has 
greatly helped to solve the problem of student procurement. At 
Quintessential it is not called procurement, but admissions. It is 
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true that the admissions officer’s nickname on neighboring campuses 
is “The Quintessential procurer.” But that is largely because his 
success is envied by other admissions men. At Quintessential all 
initial judgments are made by the admissions officer, who keeps in 
close touch with leading preparatory schools and constantly discusses 
trends with headmasters. ‘The dean never sees an applicant until 
he is ready to be measured, and in these measurements character and 
sportsmanship are carefully weighted. Finally, the admissions officer 
is in charge of publicity and operates on one tried maxim: repetition 
is reputation. As a matter of fact, he is an ex-newspaper man, with 
a wide and fruitful acquaintance in the profession and no academic 
odor about him. As to instruction, he knows by heart the course- 
blurbs the professors publish there and the general blurb on the 
college which Hope supplies; and he believes it would be meddlesome 
and constraining to know more. I think much of Hope’s success as 
an administrator derives from an absolute division of labor, division 
of power, division of responsibility. Any co-ordination that occurs, 
occurs in Hope’s office. 

Perhaps this audience may object that I was invited to talk about 
the ends and means of general education, and that I am discussing only 
the means. Give me time. I am proceeding in accordance with a 
well-established American practice. First the means, then the ends. 
One thing at a time. If we here were to consider the ends first, we 
might easily conclude that the ends proposed were utterly impractical. 
We probably would. For this reason, American educators first set 
up the means, including as much money as can be secured and an 
attractive physical plant of the sort the public has a right to expect 
of a successful college. No plant, no education. Alumni must be 
cultivated, and this implies successful athletic teams. Then there 
must be practical devices for attracting students, and experienced 
administrators and procurers know how little these devices can afford 
to be tainted with intellectualism. No students, no education. A 
healthy young American picks a college with good teams, the right 
buildings, and lively social life; and if he really is a healthy young 
American, his parents will have to abide by that decision. At most, 
they will force consideration of social contacts. They and he are 
quite willing (and is this not fortunate?) to leave so-called “educa- 
tional” considerations to the college, with one proviso: that the courses 
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be practical, useful, and interesting. Regardless of your educational 
ends, we have assumed, these things operate this way. ‘They are 
admittedly only means, but they are minimal standards of performance 
which prudent men require of an institution, whatever ends it may 
later choose to set itself. 


I think therefore that I am following established custom in 
proving first that Quintessential has met these initial requirements, 
that in short it is a reputable institution, before I discuss its educa- 
tional policy. For I assume that you would not care to hear me 
discuss the ends, no matter how fine theoretically, of a disreputable 
institution, that is of one which had not first settled, and settled 
wisely, such ordinary professional matters as size of endowment, size 
of library, administrative personnel, the athletic problem, and so on. 
Then it will be time to discuss ends, for the conditions for attaining 
these ends in the practical world of educational finance and academic 
politics will by then have been laid down. 

Let me state the case another way. Standards of academic 
practice can be set in the matter of means. The ends are a theoretical 
matter purely; and in this practical academic world of ours, for all 
practical purposes, we can do nothing about them. President Hope 
always says that he hopes no two liberal colleges in the country pro- 
pose the same ends. He prefers a rich variety of educational purposes; 
even, if you like, a certain chaos. For he feels that this chaos char- 
acterizes democracy, On the other hand, he is a severe critic of bad 
means and states that only good means can justify any end. 


This leads me to outline Hope’s own educational policy. It is to 
give the public what it wants in the way of education. ‘Today the 
American people want to preserve democracy, and to that end they 
have already decided on three means: the army, the navy, and liberal 
education. Hardly a New York Times goes by but what some lead- 
ing educator confirms this trend. Definitely, the trend of the modern 
liberal college is to educate the young for democracy. Hope has 
invited his faculty to study the possibility of curriculum revision with 
this important trend in mind. As he puts it, we cannot stop at 
defending democracy with our bodies, we must defend it with our 
minds. (I take this statement from his most recent Convocation 
Address, which incidentally made the New York papers.) “If this 
be propaganda,” he cried on that occasion, “make the most of it. We 
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must fight propaganda with propaganda. Liberal education should 
produce liberals.” But you know the speech: it was widely quoted 
at the time. For Hope had again told the public it was right, and 
the public was grateful for having its case so forcefully put. 


I repeat, Hope’s educational policy, so long as the present trend 
lasts, can be stated in a nutshell: Educate for democracy. If, in the 
nineteen-forties, the American public should want fascism, Hope will 
educate for fascism. Whatever the trend is, he will follow it. What 
he cannot stand is the substitution of what Whewell called the 
permanent studies for up-to-date instruction. Nevertheless, I believe 
if the trend changed and the public wanted permanent studies again, 
Hope could adjust himself even to that. He is an extraordinary 
fellow and deeply suited to the position of college president. 


This determination to keep abreast of things, even if they should 
for the moment be permanent things, is reflected in Hope’s appoint- 
ment policy. For Hope has one. Let no one here suppose that 
because I assumed we would want to investigate means before de- 
fining ends that the trend which serves Hope for an end does not 
dictate the faculty as means. Hope would say that sound academic 
practice and the necessities of having a good institutional reputation 
dictate in advance such means as endowment, plant, library, laboratory 
equipment, and administrative personnel. But except for the neces- 
sary Ph.D. ratio in the faculty, a requirement that can be met more 
and more cheaply as the mill turns, you need consider in appointing 
a man only your educational policy, his chance of publishing, and 
his wife. In putting it this way, Hope is not trying to be funny. 
He is a firm believer in the absolute necessity of not wrecking a 
scholarly community by choosing the wrong faculty wives. He has 
himself been fortunate in the matter of faculty wives; and I could 
tell a number of stories to illustrate this point if I thought this was 
the proper place to tell stories of that sort. 


The faculty and students at Quintessential, who differ on so 
many matters, stand squarely with Hope on the matter of trends. 
Each faculty member keeps one eye sharply on his research to see 
what the trend is in his field; and in doubtful cases, he may keep one 
eye on his wife to see what her trends in academic social behavior are. 
They are an alert group. The undergraduate studies the trends in 
the curriculum, to see which courses come at least as late as ten o’clock, 
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which professors exhibit a trend towards easier examinations, and 
what trends in interpretation of subject matter his own professors 
currently exhibit. In short, he learns as quickly as possible what 
“the dope” in each course is and with remarkable sophistication sets 
aside the problem of truth as having only a rhetorical relevance. It 
is like a German trying to keep up with Goebbels and discovering 
what the dope on Russians is this month. ‘The last place such a 
German would look to find out about Russians is Russia: he would 
look to Russia only to find out the Russian dope on Germans. ‘The 
students at Quintessential never make the mistake of turning in 
Jones’s dope on Smith’s examination. It is an exciting and intel- 
lectually stimulating game, this liberal education. 

You can imagine what a strain my connection with St. John’s 
College has put on Hope’s affection for me personally. Even before 
that connection, my relations with President Hutchins of Chicago 
had distressed him. 


“Hutchins,” he said to me with the terse finality that is half his 
strength as an administrator, “is a fascist.” 

I was amazed and asked why. 

“Hutchins believes in having the undergraduates read the great 
books. One of the great books was written by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
St. Thomas was a Catholic. The Catholics helped Franco in Spain. 
Therefore Hutchins is a fascist.” 


This was as near to a syllogism as I have ever heard Hope get, 
and I let his statement lie. But he has attacked the St. John’s Pro- 
gram from one end to another. Generally, I have said nothing. Why 
should I? ‘The academic world is pretty sharply divided into those 
who think liberal education in America today has run into a blind 
alley, and those who think it is substantially good. The members of 
the first group write constantly to St. John’s College to see if St. 
John’s has found practicable substitutes for the elective system and 
the textbook. We as constantly send them printed reports. Hope 
has not read these reports, but then the same things that keep him 
from reading them would keep him from listening to me in conversa- 
tion. For Hope belongs to the second group, and I have no eloquence 
that would convince a man the elective system has failed if he has 
spent years in its midst without recognizing the failure. 
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The really bitter attack occurred one smiling sunny morning last 
Spring. ‘There sat Hope, spruce, terse, helpful, every inch a college 
executive. We were discussing the St. John’s Program. Or rather, 
he had brought up the St. John’s Program and was rapidly listing for 
me the reasons it wouldn’t work. 

“Tt’s archaism,” he snapped. ‘‘Why spend four years reading 
the Greeks, when modern writers have said the same things in up- 
to-date form?” 

“We read the Greeks only in the freshman year. The juniors 
are reading Voltaire, Locke, Kepler, and writers of that period. Next 
year their list will include William James, Freud, Flaubert, and Karl 
Marx.” 

Hope started. ‘‘Karl Marx?” he said. ‘Don’t your trustees 
object? Or do you explain why Marx was wrong?” 

“We are not interested in explaining why he was wrong—or 
right. We are interested in having undergraduates understand what 
he said.” 

“Then I’d give them a recent book on Marx.” 

“Well, we wouldn’t,” I replied modestly. “We'd give them 
Marx.” 

“I understand,” he said, with a gleam of malice, “that you dis- 
covered some of the books you had chosen were not even obtainable 
in English translation.” 

“We didn’t need to discover it,” I answered. ‘Our faculty 
carries a pretty heavy research load of translation. We have just 
recently made the first English translation of Copernicus.” 

“Of Copernicus?” he demanded incredulously. 

“An academic scandal,” I replied. ‘There are a good many 
academic scandals.” 

“When,” he asked, “has the faculty time for their own research ?” 

“Well, you see, this is their own.” 

“You know what I mean,” he retorted. “What was the man 
who translated Corpernicus doing in his own field meanwhile?” 

“Well, you see, he feels that the great books of the St. John’s 
list are intimately connected with every field.” 


“It sounds a bit intellectual,” he said kindly. 
“It is,” I replied. “How did you guess?” 
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“T don’t mean the same thing by the word that you mean,” he 
answered acidly. 


“TI realize that,” I replied. 


“Why,” he asked, and there was accusation in his voice, “Did 
you abolish athletics?” 


“We didn’t,” I answered wearily. ‘We eliminated intercol- 
legiate competition. We expanded athletics on the campus, and 
offered athletic scholarships, to increase the community’s supply of 
athletic skill.” 

“T happen to think,” Hope answered, weighing his words, “that 
athletics, properly controlled, can contribute heavily to a student’s 
education.” 

“That’s why we junked intercollegiate competition.” 

“What have you against intercollegiate competition except the 
subsidization we both deplore?” 

“Half a dozen rackets. The sports goods racket, which changes 
uniforms every year or so at your expense. ‘The professional coach, 
who has to satisfy both the dean and the alumni. Athletic trips, 
which completely disrupt instruction. Newspaper publicity, which 
fosters exhibitionism in young men. Cheer-leaders, who remind me 
of a Nazi rally. Exhausting physical drill that competes with study, 
as against outdoor exercise that improves it. Shall I name some other 
reasons?” 

“Suppose you are right. Do you think Quintessential should 
drop intercollegiate competition ?” 

“Not on your life. With your present curriculum, your coaches 
are the only people who get a chance to do a real teaching job. The 
minute you get a solid curriculum, if you ever do, you won’t need to 
drop intercollegiate competition: you can compete with us. We'll 
have the same reasons for keeping athletics where it belongs.” 

“T don’t think we want what you call a solid curriculum,” 
observed Hope drily. 

“So I see from your catalogue,” I replied. 

“For one thing we want laboratory training, great books or no 
great books.” 


“Not from your catalogue,” I answered. “You can get an arts 
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degree from Quintessential with only one laboratory course. You 
can’t get one from us without four years of laboratory.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he answered sharply, “our standards are 
still higher than most liberal colleges. We demand a year of mathe- 
matics from every man who graduates. Harvard doesn’t.” 

“IT know. We demand four.” 


“That’s too much. Besides, you couldn’t get students to do it.” 

“We do get them.” 

“Well, a lot of boys wouldn’t.” 

“Then they can go elsewhere.” 

“We believe in giving our students what they want.” 

“T know.” 

“And why not? They pay for it. They are the customers.” 

“And the customer is always right. And if a person is already 
always right, he can’t be taught. We don’t believe students are 
customers. We believe you, Hope, are guilty of unethical practice. 
As guilty as you would be if you ran a hospital and gave the patients 
any medicine they happened to like the color of. The American 
Medical Association would unfrock you, wouldn’t they?” 

“T don’t recognize the analogy.” 

“T know you don’t.” 


You will judge from this conversation that Hope and I are rude 
fellows. I don’t think we usually are with other people. But for 
some reason we have always been extremely direct when we were 
alone. And we are often merry togther, too. I remember once in 
his office Hope told me that the increased number of course-offerings 
at Quintessential indicated the increasing intellectual vitality of the 
undergraduate. I burst into such uncontrollable laughter that his 
secretary was frightened, and in the end Hope giggled surreptitiously 
himself. For he knew as well as I did, of course, the reasons the 
elective system proliferates. 


But on this occasion he felt sour and finally he burst out with: 
“So what? I’m not opposed to St. John’s. I think it’s a novel 


educational experiment, and the more novelty and experimentation 
we have in our liberal colleges the better.” 


“Sorry,” I answered, “but I can’t agree with you. Whatever 
it is, it isn’t novel. The elective system is what is novel: it’s only a 
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few decades old and is already under heavy fire. And it’s hardly 
worth experimenting to find out whether Plato and Euclid are more 
worth a young man’s time than the textbooks he reads at colleges 
today—or for that matter, than the excerpts from Plato and Euclid. 
Of course, experimentation goes on inside the St. John’s Program 
and inside each classroom. Every teacher worth his salt experiments 
dozens of times in the course of an hour in an effort to get under- 
standing.” 

“So what?” he flared again. “If you think you know what 
ought to be done, you do the talking. You give the recipe. And let 
me do the sniping.” 


“All right,” I replied. “I'll take a shot at it. First, you 
recognize that the purpose of liberal education is to free the human 
intellect, to render usable the intellectual powers which in varying 
degrees all men possess who are not idiots or cretins or asleep or too 
drunk to think. Then you recognize that these powers can perform 
certain operations, and that their performance of these operations 
forms intellectual habits. The man who possesses these habits has a 
more usable mind than other people. You have the analogy in 
contemporary American colleges, where the coaches teach certain 
bodily habits until they become second nature and can be counted on 
at a tight moment in a game. Football players undergo severe dis- 
cipline so as to acquire the fullest possible bodily freedom. Until 
recent decades our liberal arts colleges provided severe discipline so 
that their students could acquire the fullest possible use of their in- 
tellects. Since colleges are frightened today by the word intellect, 
we will say that the result of such discipline is alumni with trained 
minds, the sort of trained minds business men long to get hold of: 
active, alert, exploratory, ingenious, imaginative, rigorous, balanced. 
But ‘trained minds’ suggests ‘mental training.’ At this point, my dear 
Hope, a bogey known as Non-Transference will loom up. Avoid 
this monster, for you have more serious work ahead. Instead of 
fighting with him, read the accounts some very first-class men through 
the centuries have given of how the human mind may be awakened, 
led to operate haltingly, led to operate more steadily, led to operate 
well and habitually. 


“Having recognized that this, and only this, is the responsibility 
of the college of liberal arts, you will explore the means of attaining 
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‘jt. On the whole, the best means is to follow the operations of other 

intellects; and to obtain maximal results, these others should be very 
first rate, indeed the best. At this point, you will see the necessity of 
not confining yourself to one country or one century: it is a hampering 
restriction. ‘This means books, books from many centuries, books in 
many languages; for books are among the most contagious products 
of the human intellect. So you will choose enough really important 
books and tell the student his job for four years is to undersand them 
as completely as his capacities allow. 

“But the greatest books have generally been written in the light 
of other great books, frequently to confute those others. Each civiliza- 
tion tends to produce a constellation of these great writings, which 
taken together form a great conversation. One such conversation 
started in Greece, was carried on in the Roman Empire, continued 
through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and is still going. At 
present our college graduates cannot enter this conversation, because 
they have never heard enough of it to catch the thread. No, that’s 
not true. They have to enter it, because it has infused the language 
they must use even to read popular magazines, and the institutions 
they live under even when they fail to understand those institutions. 
But they enter only its fringe and they never understand its core. 
Most of them stop trying, and try to make money instead. But it is 
less their fault than the fault of Alma Mummy. 

“These books, in short, interpret each other, as the remarks 
made in a good conversation interpret each other. On the whole, 
I'd stick to our conversation, the one that started in Greece, not be- 
cause the one that started in China is no good, but because we already 
half understand our own and had better finish the job. 

“But the books I would suggest choosing include some tough 
books, not as tough as people today think they are, but tough enough. 
And you will need supporting instruction. Instruction in mathe- 
matics—supplemented by application in a laboratory so the student 
can learn through doing as well as reading—and instruction in lan- 
guage will give you the keys. What language? Well, our fore- 
fathers chose Greek and Latin, partly because they were the vehicles 
of so many great books as yet untranslated, but partly because the 
problems of language in general are more eloquently forced on the 
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student’s attention in those languages than in the modern languages, 
But I suggest using modern languages too, where reading without 
translation—a pretty lively intellectual experience—can be reached 
more quickly. Above all, don’t let the philologians catch you. They'll 
force you to aim at professional competence, which shouldn’t be your 
aim. They’ll kill Latin and Greek just as they have practically killed 
them today. Your aim must be to understand the problems of all 
language: Latin and Greek merely pose those problems. Work at 
them systematically, hard, thoughtfully, always with your mind not 
only on the grammatical forms, but on the logical ideas those forms 
are expressing, and the rhetorical devices for finding the right word 
for the right idea. 


“You might have about one lecture a week too. We do at St. 
John’s. But not fifteen a week. And not chatty. And not profes- 
sional. Make the lecturer say what he has to say, formally and as 
well as he knows how, and without talking down, the way he might 
if he lectured under a foundation at a neighboring college. 

“Don’t try to think up novel teaching devices. ‘There are none. 
Teaching has been going on a long time now, and I suspect pretty 
much every device has been tried. But your prime teaching device, 
I think, had better be Socratic. The books ought to be discussed in 
small group discussions, under the leadership of two faculty members, 
preferably from different ‘fields.’ One professor is not enough: 
without being watched by another member of the guild, he will get 
pedantic or tell old jokes. By the way, it will be hard to find pro- 
fessors capable of leading a rigorous discussion, or, for that matter, 
willing to read those of the great books ‘not in their field.’ But some 
still exist who want an education and know the elective system and 
the textbook robbed them of one and are willing, like Cato, to start 
late. And although they will probably be bad at leading a dialectical 
discussion, they can learn if they really want to. Oh, and never 
appoint a professor, Hope, regardless of his wife, note, who is un- 
willing to read all the books including those in subjects about which 
he has intellectual fears and night sweats. ‘Today, this subject is 
likely to be mathematics, but not necessarily: he may say he can’t 
learn Greek. If you allow the professors to blackball subject matters 
the way they did in college under the elective system, the Tower of 
Babel stands and you, and they, and the students are sunk. 
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“Now, keeping your main purpose in mind, the development of 
good intellectual habits, guide your student body into building extra- 
curricular activities that will feed and develop their special interests 
without vocationalizing and wrecking your curriculum again. Cur- 
rent events, political discussion, debating, music, athletics, and a good 
shot of manual skills like carpentry will do a lot to help them operate 
intellectually on all levels, besides being a lot of fun. If these things 
go by default you will get the bad intellectualism which the honest 
word ‘intellect’ invariably suggests to you personally. 


“This is not a blueprint, Hope. It’s an adumbration. And 
before you could develop it into a good blueprint and make the neces- 
sary local adjustments, you’d have to do something yourself that you 
won’t do. So why worry about any of it?” 

“What’s that?” asked Hope. 

“Read the books.” 


“T have read them. At least, I’ve read about half those on your 
infernal list. And I’ve read extracts from some others. And abstracts 
of some others. And I’ve read a great many books about them.” 

“Well, leaving aside extracts and abstracts, read the books. Not 
just the ones in your field, or related to your field. Read the ones 
you are scared of. Call a moratorium on books about these books, 
and even on books about the books about these books. Read these. 
And think about them, a little. And no skipping now, Hope, no 
skipping. And don’t skim them to find what they contribute to 
modern trends in anything. Try, if you can, just to find out what 
they say. And quit educating for democracy. ‘Teachers have a higher 
calling than defending the existing system of government. They are 
called to help liberate the human spirit.” 

“You are going a little high, aren’t you?” Hope asked. 

“T forgot for a moment I was talking with an educator. I'll go 
lower. But only this low, and no lower: Read the books. Until you 
do, your criticism of whether they are better adapted than textbooks 
to a liberal college and whether it is practical to teach them and 
whether St. John’s teaches them properly is so much*hot air. You 
are not competent to make the judgment.” 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


THE ENDS AND MEANS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Lester W. NELSON, Principal, Scarsdale High School, New York 


It will be obvious to all those present that the first necessity for 
an intelligent discussion of this subject is to define what we mean by 
general education. If we may define education as the process of prep- 
aration of boys and girls, men and women, for living, then general 
education can scarcely be regarded as having a more restrictive func- 
tion than that. Within the evolving structure and functions of so- 
ciety, education must seek to prepare the individual to become self- 
supporting, socially useful and happy members of that society. While 
these concepts of education may not be the ends sought in every 
contemporary educational program today, they are inherent and 
traditional in the American, democratic way of life. If we would 
maintain them, then our schools must include them as conscious and 
deliberate goals to be sought through their entire program. These 
large objectives have specific implications with respect to every phase 
of the program of the schools,—they must constitute a fundamental 
and determinative influence on our curriculum, our methods of teach- 
ing, and our organization. 


However, for the purposes of this discussion, I am differentiating 
between what we ordinarily term general education and the more 
highly specialized professional, technical, or vocational education. 
Such general education is both broad and restrictive in its character 
and its purposes. It seeks to provide the necessary mastery and under- 
standing of man’s accumulated tools, skills, and social and civic 
organizations which are minimum essentials for advanced professional 
and technical training in the specialized fields and, at the same time, 
to equip youth for intelligent personal adjustment and participation 
in life’s activities for those who will not function in the highly skilled 
areas of social usefulness. This is the paramount obligation of public 
secondary education. The obligation is general not only as respects 
the character and quality of the process, but also as respects those who 
are to profit therefrom. Public secondary education stands as the 
organized agency of our democratic society for the purpose of pro- 
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viding and disseminating these advantages to all the children of all 
the people. ‘Thus, there can be no selective process as regards those 
to whom and for whom the schools are responsible, although the 
selective process must be constantly at work within the process in 
terms of procedure, method, organization, content, and the discharge 
of the guidance function. That is to say, the public secondary school 
cannot and must not be selective or discriminating in determining 
who shall receive the benefits of its educational program, but if it is 
to be effective, it must constantly select and discriminate in a score 
of ways in differentiating its educational procedures in terms of the 
varying abilities, needs, and interests of youth. For, it must be evident 
that there can be no such thing as general education for all unless 
there is, at the same time, selection and differentiation of means by 
which such education is to be attained. Here, then, is the vital and 
distinguishing characteristic of difference between the function and 
responsibility of the public secondary school on the one hand and the 
private secondary school on the other, or, likewise, the endowed in- 
stitutions of higher education. ‘The situation, then, presents some- 
thing of a paradox for if general education is to be general, either 
in character or scope, it must at the same time be selective, diverse, 
and differentiated. 

What are the ends to be sought through such general education 
of all the diverse groups of youth to whom the public secondary 
schools seek to discharge their responsibility? A broad statement of 
these ends is to be found in the volume, “Education for Citizenship,” 
of the Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, prepared by Professor Howard E. 
Wilson, and published last year. Here they are described as the 
achievement of, 

“a degree of social competence which will enable pupils to 

participate not only harmlessly but constructively in the 

SNR CE CE sicciciintisitcsisicuniiaeinataiiiicanndaiia wikia ‘ 

and 

“Ability on the part of pupils to enter into obligations of 

membership in a complex and dynamic group, both in its 


political and broadly social aspects .......... ae" 


I think there are none who will find cause for quarrel with these 
statements. However, we will doubtless differ widely on their im- 
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plications as they relate to what should be taught in our public schools, 
and as to the best means of teaching them. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that all will agree that any degree of social competence which 
will train boys and girls for constructive and active participation in 
the operations of society must include certain minimum essentials. 
The speaker contents himself with a brief discussion of three. They 
are, 

1. Personal stability 

2. Vocational preparedness 

3. Civic competence 

I use the phrase, personal stability, rather than character educa- 

tion to avoid the disputations which the latter term continually evokes 
in discussion. “ We will all agree, however, that the individual needs 
to develop a personal strength and balance that is capable of with- 
standing the casual as well as the extraordinary shocks of normal 
living; a keen and discriminative sense of what is right and what is 
wrong with a personal appreciation of its application to the individual ; 
a stability of ideals and method of action which will not readily 
crumple under personal adversity, social vicissitudes, and deterioration 
of group morality. Here the responsibility of the school is greater 
than ever before. Not only does the school have more of youth 
coming within the sphere of its influence than ever before but it has 
them for a longer time. Current economic and social conditions tend 
to postpone and defer the time when the teachings of school can be 
supplemented by those of family responsibility and vocational ex- 
perience. ‘This trend to later maturation is significant. Every 
generation of youth has looked out on a changing world. This is not 
a new fact in human experience. However, current changes in 
thought, modes of action, and means of expression for the propagation 
and dissemination of ideas are more rapid and widespread than in 
any previous period of man’s experience. Many of the elements of 
social stability which have characterized preceding decades are chang- 
ing rapidly and may be in process of elimination. No one will deny 
the relative decrease in the stability and permanence of the influence 
of the home or the church in developing and maintaining ideals of 
right and wrong. Neither will he deny the relative increase of in- 
fluence exercised by the press, the radio, the modern media of enter- 
tainment, and the easier and more available means of group com- 
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munication. As our older ‘forms of developing personal and group 
stability relax their power to direct and educate, the newer instru- 
mentalities increase their power. ‘These tendencies operate to the 
confusion of youth in whom neither experience nor maturity has 
gained sufficient influence to counteract their efforts. Yet, boys and 
girls today are just as much in need of, and as hungry for, that inner 
sense of security and spiritual peace as any preceding generation. I 
hold no brief for those who would seek to arrogate unto the schools 
the full responsibility for the training of youth, and thereby still 
further hasten the demise of the other agencies of society as a funda- 
mental source of character education. However, if we are sincerely 
interested in seeing boys and girls become stable and mature in respect 
to character, we cannot fail to recognize the challenge presented to 
the schools to “plug the dike.” Is this not an indispensable and 
primary function of our education? 


What about the means of doing this? Time limits the discussion 
but, in this speaker’s humble judgment, every teacher and every school 
which establishes and maintains fine standards of work and achieve- 
ment; insists upon creditable mastery by the individual; and provides 
for such mastery through sympathetic, kindly, and understanding 
interest in an atmosphere of orderliness,—such teachers and such 
schools do more to develop real stability and sound character every 
hour of every day than any amount of theorizing about the subject. 
This, we can do. We can dedicate ourselves anew to the task of 
“doing the day’s work” in an atmosphere of ordered calm which will 
promote security of mind and thought in pupils instead of constant 
confusion and speculation ; which will promote belief in and adherence 
to some of the “eternal verities’” instead of a kaleidoscopic code of 
behavior ; which will achieve a sense of the dignity and value of work 
and real accomplishment instead of a satisfaction with mediocrity. 
We need to discover a new courage within ourselves to face the task 
of dealing with the magnitude of numbers and the complexity of 
problems. This one thing, at least, we can do well if we will, but 
we must escape from the mental attitude of those well-intentioned 
groups so well described by the younger Theodore Roosevelt who 
once said, ‘““They mean well but they mean well feebly.” 


If any program of general education is to serve the needs of 
youth and is to be predicated on these needs, then it cannot ignore the 
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need of the individual to be prepared to earn his daily bread. Voca- 
tional preparedness, however, involves more than mere technical, 
professional, or mechanical competence. Such competence, in terms 
of the highly competitive condition of our economic system, the public 
secondary school cannot provide. Such a concept of vocational or 
occupational training should be left to the specialized schools whose 
function it properly is. It is not the province of general education 
falling within the scope of the public secondary school. However, 
there are other requisites of adequate vocational preparedness or com- 
petence which it is the responsibility of the school to provide. An 
understanding of the necessity for working helpfully and satisfactorily 
with groups, of how to seek and secure a job, of the opportunities for 
work which exist in the world and the kind of training required, of 
the way men and women advance and secure promotion on a job, of 
the requisites which make for apt learning, of the qualities which 
employers seek in those to whom advancement and responsibility are 
to be given—these and many other things may properly be given 
and deliberately sought as a part of the program of general education 
of all. In this respect, the need exists for the individual who will 
continue his training beyond the secondary school in college, technical 
school, or specialized institution, just as well as for the individual 
who will seek a job upon leaving the school. No youth can be re- 
garded as vocationally prepared who has not learned the importance 
and significance of these things. By so much as they lack such 
knowledge and understanding, they fall short of being vocationally 
useful and, therefore, potentially self-supporting. ‘This need is some- 
thing more than a mere need for the individual who will desire to 
maintain his personal respect and independence. It is a major social 
need for, by the extent to which members of the social group are not 
prepared, competent, or willing to work, society must needs assume an 
added burden to provide economic and social security for them. If 
we would preserve our traditional, democratic scheme of American 
society, such individual competence is indispensable. ‘To such an 
objective, the public secondary schools may well devote their best 
energies and their most constructive thought. As yet no one has the 
answer to this problem. 

By what means, may the schools seek this end? ‘To answer in 
terms of the means now being employed serves only to recapitulate 
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what all here know. I yield this effort to those better qualified than 
I to undertake such a task. It is evident, however, that much more 
needs to be done than has been undertaken. Whether this can best 
be done by specialized courses of instruction in the field of general 
vocational preparation, by integration of such general information 
with other courses such as social studies, or by a combination of these 
two general methods in addition to others, no one clearly knows. It 
is probable that all these methods have a place. Perhaps the point is 
not so much the method to be employed as the importance of recog- 
nizing the need. Once that is true, schools will find the means, for, 
in the long run, our educational program will take on the character 
and form which best meets the needs of youth, if it is to serve the 
society of which it is an instrument. 


For as long as most of us can remember, our educational litera- 
ture has been saturated with an increasing emphasis on the need of 
education for citizenship. Indeed it is doubtful if one could have 
listened to the addresses and discussions at any representative educa- 
tional conference within the past ten years without having his atten- 
tion forcibly drawn to this need as a primary objective of secondary 
education. My feeble efforts in this direction wil! constitute only 
the latest in this long series to which those present will have been 
exposed. ‘The fact still remains, though, that we can claim no ade- 
quate success as a result of our whole educational efforts unless boys 
and girls are prepared for an intelligent and active participation in 
civic life. Not only must they be prepared for such participation 
insofar as knowledge of the organization and conduct of civic affairs 
is concerned, but they must also be willing to assume responsibility 
for such participation. Once again I quote from a volume of the 
Regents Inquiry into the Cost and Character of Public Education 
in New York State, this time from the volume, “High School and 
Life.” 
err among the boys and girls leaving school every year 
are a considerable number whom the schools themselves are 
unwilling to recommend for responsible citizenship.” 


“cc 


.....irrespective of the school’s judgment of their readi- 
ness for citizenship, the leaving pupils as a group are 
seriously deficient in their knowledge of the problems, the 
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issues, and the present-day facts with which American 
citizens should be concerned.” 


“cc 


enna the boys and girls who are on the point of leaving 
school, whatever they may think about the desirability of 
certain kinds of action, are reluctant to assume responsibility 
for civic cooperation, or to commit themselves to action 
which will involve personal effort or sacrifice.” 


These quotations are only a few which might be drawn from this 
same study which is probably as extensive and exhaustive as any thus 
far undertaken in the field of evaluating the results of our efforts to 
prepare for citizenship. One may agree with these statements or not, 
and one may, of course, question the data on which the comments 
are based. Whether we agree or not with the rather sweeping 
character of some of these statements, each of us must have ample 
evidence in our own experience to support the conclusion that we 
have not been developing a quality of civic competence required of 
our future voters and leaders in American life. The speaker, however, 
after careful reading of the study and comparing the data thereof with 
his own more limited experience, rather agrees with the conclusions. 
He feels that while he holds no commission to speak for all those 
public secondary schools represented at this meeting or who are mem- 
bers of this Association, he does in fact accurately represent the views 
of all of them in emphasizing the objective of competent training for 
citizenship in any plan of general education. 


There would seem to be two main avenues of approach open to 
all schools in such training. First, through the curriculum in general, 
and the social studies courses of study, in particular. Second, through 
the organization of the life of the school and the active participation 
of pupils in it. 

While the trend has been toward greater extension and emphasis 
of the social studies in secondary education, many of our efforts in 
this direction have widely missed their mark either because they were 
relatively unrelated to the current ability of pupils to comprehend 
and their transfer of knowledge thus acquired in terms of interests, or, 
they have been based too largely on the evidences from the contempo- 
rary scene without sufficient background of history to afford perspec- 
tive. Indeed, the most competent teaching in this field seems to have 
been the result of skilful teachers who will maintain a needed balance 
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between the perspective afforded by accurate knowledge of the past 
and the current problems of today, and we need more careful selection 
and gradation of materials providing for a continuity of instruction 
at all age and grade levels than we have commonly had. Continued 
study and attention to these two aspects of our instruction in social 
studies will go far to provide more efficient means of educating for 
civic competence. At the same time, we must bear in mind that good 
citizenship is not something for which we are constantly preparing 
boys and girls—it is something to be attained and worked for while 
they are in school. This current relation of the process to school 
behavior and methods of action is of vital importance. This has 
constant implications for every school in terms of its organization, 
control, and participation by pupils in the operation of the school. 
In this whole field of school as a dynamic, functioning organism, every 
pupil has daily responsibilities and opportunities for developing civic 
competence. Certainly an important obligation of school adminis- 
tration is to utilize these opportunities. Student government, or as 
some prefer to think of it, student participation in government, pro- 
viding there are some areas, however small, in which pupil responsibil- 
ity is as final as possible, is one means to the end. Organization and 
control of school activities; selection of officers and the holding of 
office; participation in planning—all such avenues make a heavy and 
noteworthy contribution to eventual as well as current civic education. 

In conclusion, if education is the process of preparation for liv- 
ing, then it must seek to assist youth to become personally independent 
and self-supporting, to function in a cooperative and constructive 
manner as socially useful citizens, and to be qualified to lead happy 
lives through their personal stability. To each of these ends, the 
public secondary school can wholeheartedly dedicate its best efforts 
and, if the present status of our achievement is not as bright as we 


would wish, we can at least continue to mean well and to mean well 
strongly. 
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THE ENDS AND MEANS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


CLaupE M. Fuess, Headmaster, Phillips Academy, Andover 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Coming as I do from 
one of those New England academies which might very well have 
died in the middle of the nineteenth century, I feel somewhat obso- 
lete, but not too obsolete; at any rate not too obsolete to listen with 
respect and admiration to the speeches of the brilliant orators of the 
morning, and I reached the conclusion, strange as it may seem, that 
there is no real antagonism between them. I have no wish to recon- 
cile them, if they do not care to be reconciled and I have no desire 
to put myself in the position of being attacked by them both, like the 
character in O’Henry’s story. But at the same time I can’t help 
feeling, in connection with their addresses, that only a small number of 
young Americans are qualified to take and profit by the splendid 
discipline which Dr. Barr has to offer at his institution. Perhaps 
the best we can do is to subject them to the tender and not too 
exacting routine offered by President Hope at Quintessential College. 
Better this, it seems to me, than the WPA, or worse. 


In other words, I start with the premise that we must consider 
our material and adjust our system accordingly. We all know boys 
for whom Dr. Barr’s system would not work. For them we must 
do the best we can. All the operations of science have failed to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. The problem is one which ought to 
keep us all awake at night—to give to every boy and girl the train- 
ing best suited to his aptitudes and needs. 

Now the thesis with which I start can have no better preface, it 
seems to me, than the words of Dr. Leonard Jacks, words which are 
so familiar that we have almost forgotten their truth: 


“T believe that our civilization has now to choose be- 
tween two things: education and catastrophe. Unless we 
can succeed in raising the quality of human beings to a 
higher level, mentally, physically, and morally, it seems to 
be certain that sooner or later, and sooner rather than 
later, the fabric of our civilization will collapse ... I 
look upon education as the great adventure of the twentieth 
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century. Unlike those who explore the riches of the ma- 
terial world, we are engaged in exploring and developing 
the far greater riches that lie hidden in human nature. We 
are beginning to see that man, in his haste to develop the 
material world, has neglected to develop himself.” 


It is this broad problem of how man can best develop himself 
that is of concern to all of us who have the younger generation in 
our charge. 


In general, the ends of secondary education at all levels are the 
same; to bring out the best in every boy and girl, to train them in 
the right methods of work, to enable them to enjoy richer, fuller 
lives, to teach them how to live as well as how to make a living, to 
acquaint them with the duties and privileges of citizenship, and to 
build deep in them the foundations of sound character. Whatever 
may be our specialized fields, these aims will inevitably seem worth 
striving for. The fact that we are here in this place, college and 
school representatives together, is an indication of our desire for 
continuity and unity. 

We shall also agree, I think, that the grammar and high schools, 
with their public support and amazing range and scope, must con- 
tinue to be the chief agency in this country for training prospective 
citizens. Dr. Judd tells us that there are in high schools in the 
United States today rather more than six million pupils—a very 
large proportion of the whole population between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen. ‘The public school is a vital factor in the diffusion 
of education in a democracy; and it is fortunate for the nation that 
its work is being done so well. No matter what may be our specific 
job, it is vital that the younger generation should be educated in the 
best possible way. 


The fact that the influence of the high school is so widespread 
ought not, however, to preclude the establishment of other forms of 
secondary education, provided they can hold their own. Unless we 
become a totalitarian state, we shall probably continue to have special 
schools for special needs. All privately maintained or endowed in- 
stitutions come under this category and are in a minority. When- 
ever I begin proudly to think that Andover is of some significance in 
our American educational system, I remember a meeting which I 
attended two weeks ago, when fifteen thousand Wisconsin school 
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teachers gathered in Milwaukee for enlivenment and education, full 
of vitality, earnestness and liberalism. I returned very humble in 
my mind and, for the moment, almost dubious whether the endowed 
school can survive. 


Let me go very briefly into educational history. The New Eng- 
land academy, as Dr. Judd has suggested, came into being because 
the so-called grammar school of the eighteenth century had failed. 
Parents wanted good schools where their sons could prepare for 
Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth; accordingly Andover and Exeter, 
sponsored by far-sighted philanthropists, were founded. Originally 
largely preparatory for college, they have never lost sight of that 
end, but they did have general education in mind. 


Meanwhile the public school, starting with English High 
School in Boston, had come into existence, supported by the local 
taxpayers and open to every child in the community, whether intend- 
ing to go on to college or not. The high school, which charged no 
tuition, naturally had an advantage over the academy; and inevitably 
the weaker academies were driven to the wall. Only those which 
have been well-endowed or directed have been able to survive. 


During the industrial prosperity following the Civil War and 
the development of an artificial caste sense came the opening of a 
new type of endowed school, largely on English models, patronized 
chiefly by the wealthy or well-to-do. The academies for the most 
part had been indigenous, proud of their democracy, and many boys 
had worked their way through them by manual labor. The new 
schools were aristocratic, with a relatively high tuition rate; and 
their clients regarded the high schools as too promiscuous, packed as 
they were with pupils from every social stratum. As a representative 
of the private school for boys, I have in a sense a double rdle. My 
own institution carries on the traditions of the old academy, intended 
for rich and poor on even terms, and I am not sure that I can speak 
adequately for more exclusive schools. I am myself a graduate of a 
village high school and believe that I understand both its strength 
and its difficulties. 


It is obvious that the high school, in its attempt to educate in 
some degree all boys and girls from the community during the period 
from fourteen to eighteen, has a more miscellaneous and varied con- 
stituency than the private school. A private school like Andover or 
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Hotchkiss must necessarily have a limited and intensified view of 
education, for it concentrates on preparing its boys for college. It 
tries, of course, to do much more, but the requirements of admissions 
offices actually dominate and determine its curriculum. Even in the 
great English schools like Harrow and Rugby, only about half the 
number of boys go on to the university. In Andover, however, 
virtually every graduate goes to college who can get in; indeed I 
confess that several go on each year who ought not, on the basis of 
merit, to have that privilege. I suppose, therefore, that in spite of all 
our precautions we tend to grow insular, to think of education in the 
terms of entrance examinations and college credits, and to become 
blind to the wider social implications of instruction on the secondary 
level. Nor do I venture to maintain that our best students going to 
college are any brighter or more promising than the best in a good 
high school in Scarsdale or Brookline or Germantown. Indeed the 
published records would keep us from claiming any marked superi- 
ority or-indulging in illusions. We are, however, more restricted 
in our purposes, and consequently can reduce education to homoge- 
neous principles. 

The attitude of the private schools towards the ends and means 
of general education cannot help being modified by other considera- 
tions. Up to the present moment we have been very little affected 
by the intrigues or whims of politicians, or their church affiliations. 
No popularly elected school committee has the power to hire or fire 
our instructors or to control our educational or administrative poli- 
cies. We have been left free so far to formulate our own programs 
and to carry them through without interference from publicity-seek- 
ing legislators. I pass over certain other advantages obvious to every- 
one in this audience and content myself by saying that we enjoy 
the option, if we choose to employ it, of rejecting poorly qualified 
applicants and eliminating dubious material; and we can drop a 
pupil who does not seem to be progressing normally or who exhibits 
objectionable characteristics. Expulsion may be hard on the victim, 
but it often simplifies an instructor’s problems. There is no easier 
way of evading a difficulty than by refusing to face it. Then, too, 
our endowments and tuition fees enable us to pay rather better sal- 
aries than those provided in the public schools, and we ought, there- 
fore, to assemble more competent faculties. Even in the missionary 
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profession of education such sordid matters as food and drink are 
decisive in inducing good men to change their jobs, and they will 
frequently go where the pay is highest. It may be added that large 
endowments permit relatively large faculties; consequently the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher is less in private schools than in public 
schools. Hence the classes are smaller, and the instructor can pre- 
sumably devote more individual attention to each boy. Finally the 
endowed boarding school controls the student all day and every day 
and thus, in theory, can exercise upon him an uninterrupted and 
persistent pressure, not only in the classroom but also in the dormitory 
and in the chapel. ‘The personal relationship between teacher and 
pupil can be made an intimate and potent instrument of education. 


These advantages of the private school are especially valuable 
in the process of equipping boys for college. With the material 
which we have we should be training young men not only for the 
ordeal of college but also for leadership, giving them general educa- 
tion also. The two are not incompatible nor does one exclude the 
other. Despite our concentration on college entrance requirements, 
we realize, I hope, that education does not come entirely from books 
—that it may be acquired in strange places, on boats, in theaters, at 
the zoo, on the playing fields, in art galleries. We do stress the 
importance of what is usually called moral character, composed of 
very ancient and fundamental virtues such as honesty, tolerance, sym- 
pathy, unselfishness, and hard work. We tend to disregard voca- 
tional training and to attempt to fit our pupils for being good mem- 
bers of the community. That we do not always succeed is as true 
as it is disappointing. 

I have spoken deliberately and without complacency of certain 
advantages which the private schools possess.) Whether or not we 
make the best of them troubles many of us a good part of the time. 
We are well aware of what is expected of us. We should be turning 
out supermen, a long line of Happy Warriors, available to take over 
the responsibility of government. Yet we find only too often that 
a boy of exceptional ability fails to measure up to what should be 
expected of him, and we are conscious that the fault is partly our 
own. But I do wish to make it clear that most private school teach- 
ers whom I know have in mind an ideal, even though it may not 
always be attained. 
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Whether you call it general or not, our view of the ends of 
general education is, I think, that of all sensible schoolmasters. It is 
simply to try to make the most out of the material which is given us to 
mould. We know that the Great Gods have to a large degree de- 
termined the aptitudes and potentialities of boys and girls; that their 
mental endowment varies within a very wide range; and that the 
insistent problem is somehow to study each pupil and bring out the 
best there is in him. ‘To take a one-talent boy and deal with him so 
that every latent urge is given trial and expression is one of the 
noblest functions of the schoolmaster. 

Even a private school headmaster must recognize that the basic 
aim of a democracy should be to give every boy certain fundamentals 
in education which will enable him to maintain himself in society— 
the ability, for example, to read and write his own language, to per- 
form simple mathematical computations, and to comprehend the oper- 
ations of law and government. ‘The inexorable process of heredity 
prevents a considerable number from going much beyond this stage, 
and they may well devote themselves eventually to manual or voca- 
tional training—even to definite apprenticeship to a trade. Each 
pupil who shows scholastic promise should, of course, be encouraged 
to go along to the limit of his aptitude and in fields within his range. 
Some will inevitably pass into and through college and university 
into the professions. But the opportunity for adequate instruction 
should be open until the age of eighteen to those who are qualified 
and, after that, on the collegiate level to those who can meet the more 
exacting requirements. The least we can do for our young men is to 
set them on the path towards good citizenship, to instil them with a 
desire to serve their neighbors and improve themselves, and to allow 
them to develop and expand their natural gifts. This is primarily 
the function of the high school—and it is a gigantic, rewarding, and 
never-ending task. 

The private school can never extend its activities or its policies 
into this wider field. Its mission will always be limited to a smaller 
and more selective group, whose parents feel that they must be trained 
for special purposes. The number of boys in reputable private schools 
in this country cannot much exceed two hundred thousand. Never- 
theless in a world over which mediocrity has been sweeping in like a 
tidal wave, the private school has the opportunity to maintain high 
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standards of aim and accomplishment. ‘The chief danger in this 
country today is the domination of the average,—or less than the 
average. Believing as I do in Carlyle’s Great Man Theory of his- 
tory, I feel that progress over any given period is a direct consequence 
of the influence exerted by leaders. No one, of course, can predict 
the source from which such political leaders may rise,—from the log 
cabin and obscure antecedents of Lincoln or from the Groton and 
Harvard of Franklin D. Roosevelt. But the private schools, with 
their selective process of admission, should have excellent human ma- 
terial for experimentation ; and if or when they fail, the fault is likely 
to be their own. If you remind me, as you have a right to do, that 
the private schools do not always turn out useful citizens, I can only 
confess that we have often left undone the things we ought to have 
done; but I am certain that there is still help in us. In any case, 
there is room in our educational system for both the public and the 
private schools,—and, indeed, I trust for all kinds of reputable pri- 
vate schools. 


It should be added that if it were not for private schools, many 
boys in villages and rural districts would be unable to prepare for 
college. The local schools in small communities often do not have 
the proper teachers to conduct college preparatory courses; accord- 
ingly the ambitious youngster must somehow gain access to a secon- 
dary institution where he can secure instruction in foreign languages 
and science and higher mathematics. Even if he is without funds, the 
right kind of boy can work his way through and thus win the coveted 
education. I regard this function of the private school as being of 
high importance in our educational system. 

Quite frankly, however, the private school will continue to exist 
only so long as it offers something which parents want for their sons 
and are willing to pay for or let them work for. In its lowest form, 
this may be merely social prestige; in its highest, it may be the inspira- 
tion which comes from great traditions adequately maintained. In 
the United States are hundreds of private secondary schools, large 
and small, beautiful and tawdry, competent and superficial. Each 
one is dependent on its patrons. If it stagnates, it will have no pupils, 
and its doors will close, as has so often been the case in the past. 
For this reason, private school headmasters can never relax or let 
themselves fall into dry-rot. Unless they keep themselves alive, con- 
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stantly scrutinizing fresh ideas, they may find themselves defunct 
without knowing it. The high school will always have its pupils; 
the private school may have none year after next. 

I have just finished reading the series of memorable addresses 
delivered at the semicentennial celebration of the Teacher School 
in California, and some passages have lingered in my mind. Profes- 
sor William B. Munro, commenting on the part played by the private 
school, said: 

“In more ways than one, the private schools of Amer- 

ica are rendering a service of education which is far out of 
proportion to their numerical strength. They are the real 
guardians of scholastic standards, they are the intrepid rear- 
guards in a struggle against what seems to be a nationwide 
surrender to intellectual mediocrity in tax-supported insti- 
tutions. In an age when secondary education is being 
diluted and streamlined and vocationalized, our private 
schools are the indispensable allies of those colleges which 
hold to the ideal of a liberal education.” 


I should like also to quote from the conclusion of the remarks 


made by President Seymour, of Yale, on this same occasion: 


“The private preparatory schools and liberal colleges 
must meet the test. We are given peculiar advantages. 
We are free, in a comparative sense, from the utilitarian 
pressure and the mania for short-cuts that threaten our pub- 
lic institutions. We are free to hold fast to that which 
academic history has proved to be good. Let us use that 
freedom steadfastly and courageously to perpetuate the 
values that are seemingly useless, without a price and be- 
yond any price, unplumbed by the world’s coarse thumb, 
which nevertheless go to make up'the main account.” 

It was not my intention, however, to enter into a defense of 
the private schools. More, perhaps, than either Professor Munro or 
President Seymour, I am conscious of their shortcomings, their only 
too frequent snobbery and smugness and general attitude of holier- 
than-thou. But I have been asked to express the ends and means of 
general education from a particular viewpoint, and I cannot do other- 
wise than emphasize the peculiar situation which they face. I should 
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like to conclude by saying that there is no real lack of understanding 
between public and private schools. They strive toward different 
ends and naturally in different ways, but they ought to work to- 
gether with mutual sympathy and respect. Between us—who 
knows ?—we may postpone and even avert catastrophe. Dr. Hutch- 
ins, in his recent provocative article in the Saturday Evening Post, is 
neither reassuring nor optimistic regarding the future of the endowed 
college. The endowed school is, I suppose, equally vulnerable. But 
even though ours is a lost cause, we shall battle to the end. Just 
how is another story. 
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THE ENDS AND MEANS OF EDUCATION FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


ELIZABETH F. JOHNSON, Principal, The Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr 


When President Comfort asked me to speak today, he asked me 
to develop the general subject in whatever way I would, in order 
to define for you my conception of what a school like the one I rep- 
resent should try to do and to be. I conceive this opportunity therefore 
as a challenge of confession of faith and statement of works at- 
tempted. I have tried to select certain specific things that we do and 
to show how they contribute to the total picture of the school. 

Our particular school is a fairly typical private school for girls. 
It numbers about 375, of whom one-third are young day students in 
grades I to VII; one-third older day students in grades VIII to XII; 
one-third boarding students in grades VIII to XII. Practically all 
of our students are going on to further formal training after school. 


From last year’s senior class of 71, a typical class, 4 are in no edu- 
cational institution, 33 are in the so-called “seven colleges”, 23 are 
in other senior four-year colleges, 11 are in junior colleges. It is 
our task and privilege to provide as suitably as we can during the 
school years for girls who have this forward look. 


Our students come from comfortably situated American homes. 
We are not a rich girls’ school, though some of our students come 
from wealthy families. Most of the fathers of the girls in school 
are actively engaged in earning the family income. It is character- 
istic of the families represented in the boarding school that many 
begin early in a child’s life to accumulate an education fund to be 
expended on her boarding school and college costs. A very consid- 
erable number of families have to make careful plans and some sacri- 
fices to make possible this long period of education. A study of our 
alumnae twenty-seven years old and above, reveals a very high per- 
centage of marriages, a rather low percentage of divorces, a relatively 
high percentage of job holding before marriage and an increasing, 
though not very large, percentage of job holding after marriage. We 
are a little over fifty years old. 


We conceive the educational process stated in its broadest terms 
as having as its end a manner of living and a way of thinking. We 
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should like our graduates to be persons who are in touch with the 
whole of the current world, persons who, living realistically in the 
world, understand and appraise it on the basis of wide and deep 
knowledge of how it got this way. We should like our graduates 
to be, in the exact meaning of the word, critical, and especially con- 
structively critical, persons who can see and define tendencies and 
who decide rationally where they wish to apply the force of their 
lives. We want them to be temperamentally workers and especially 
cooperative workers. We want their spiritual lives to be so impreg- 
nated with a spirit of brotherliness and of sharing, that they will be 
deeply concerned with the rights of others and with the personal and 
social obligations of themselves. We want them to be persons who 
feel that they are most completely themselves when they are living 
on a rather elevated plane. 

We think that the way to enable our students to become women 
who live in this way is to help them to live in this spirit while they 
are still in school. Hence, choosing experiences that are suited to 
their age level, we try to make sure that all of the powers suggested 
above have a chance of growing and flowering during the school 
years. 


Very important in this planning is a total organization in which 


everyone, student and adult, participates effectively and with responsi- 
bility in the important management and decisions of the school organ- 
ism, on as completely equal terms as possible. From year to year we 
find more and more opportunities for this responsible participation. 
I should like to mention a few typical examples. 


More than twenty years ago the faculty began to choose from 
their own number one, and later two members of the school Board 
of Directors. "These are full members of the Board with all the 
rights and duties of Board members; they take their full part in 
serving on any committee,—budget committee, executive committee, 
or any other. They also have the special additional duty of keeping 
the full faculty informed on matters of Board consideration and 
action. Moreover, the faculty chooses a representative on the Nom- 
inating Committee which selects the other members of the Board. 
We were, I think, one of the first schools, perhaps the very first, 
to introduce this type of faculty representation on the Board. So 
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far as I know, every school that has tried it has found it extremely 
valuable, both for the faculty and for the school management. 


When such an opportunity of participation pervades a faculty 
group, differences of opinion, even fundamental ones, can be happily 
resolved. For instance, in our own school there was once a difference 
of opinion between the head of the school and the head of a depart- 
ment on a rather important matter of departmental planning. With 
every desire to be reasonable, neither of us could persuade the other 
to her opinion. We could, however, happily agree to refer the ques- 
tion to a faculty group made up of the school executives and all the 
department heads, agreeing in advance that we would gladly accept 
the decision of that group. That particular group was chosen be- 
cause they were the persons best fitted to understand the point at 
issue and because since the department heads were more numerous 
than the school executives, there was no chance of over-weight on 
the side of executive point of view, often a real danger in such situa- 
tions. The process of making this decision was long; I think noth- 


ing was ever of greater value to all of us than the working out from 


such an impasse in this way. 

The use of joint faculty and student committees which concern 
themselves with important matters in the life of the school has been 
found of equal value, and we are steadily extending the number and 
the area of these committees. To mention some of this year’s enter- 
prises, there is a curriculum committee designed to discuss the cur- 
riculum, to ask questions, to make suggestions. ‘This committee has 
already planned a series of forum discussions. “The subjects have 
been selected by the girls of the committee in conference with other 
girls. There is a committee on interscholastic relationships which 
is planning to amplify the number and the area of contacts between 
this school and other schools. We hope that these contacts will 
involve among other things discussions of school work, joint partici- 
pation in plays and music, as well as joint participation in games 
and sports. "There are various student government committees con- 
cerned with the usual problems of student government. ‘There is a 
Service League, a library committee, a committee on buildings and 
grounds, a committee on lectures and entertainments, a committee on 
assembly programs,—all these committees have their functions indi- 
cated by their names. The point I wish to stress is that students 
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and faculty on these committees are on equal terms. The chairman 
may be a teacher or a student. There is genuine joint participation 
and responsibility. Each member has a sense of the real significance 
of the committee’s work in the orderly march of school progress. 


In the same spirit plans are going ahead to achieve participation 
of parents and alumnae on such cooperative committees. We con- 
stantly find more opportunities for this type of cooperation. To the 
extent that we can wisely use these opportunities, to that extent do 
the large number of persons participating in the school recognize and 
share the responsibility. We intend that there shall be no barred 
areas. It is interesting that we find that the areas in which the 
students can participate effectively are wider than one might have 
thought in advance. 

Right and sound as we believe this sort of school living to be, 
it would be worse than useless if the school came to be an ivory 
tower. To know the American scene, to feel a part of it, to criticize 
and interpret and understand it, this is among our main concerns. 
Acquaintance with the current economic and industrial community 
can be so planned and managed that students from a school like ours 
enlarge their circle of friendly acquaintance, develop an understand- 
ing of persons whose lot is different from theirs, become conscious of 
the grave and fundamental conflicts that there are in modern society 
and begin to define their own standards and social creeds, basing them 
on real though limited acquaintance and experience. In planning for 
such acquaintance with the community it is essential that there be 
considerable objective preparation before visits take place, and that 
there be ample opportunity after the visits to share observations in the 
hope of making the total experience one of sound social value. Gen- 
erously and wisely planned, such opportunities enable our students to 
learn how rich and varied is our America, and from how many 
sources we draw our strength. Hence comes a growth of tolerance 
which is the exact opposite of the indifferentism which sometimes 
masks as tolerance. We believe that if students have learned that 
within the school they are happiest and develop best when they are 
treated with dignity and expected to take their full part in the life of 
the school, they will demand that in the larger American picture all 
members have a right to this way of living. From such activities 
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we may expect growth in the direction of a sense of the real brother- 
hood of all men which is the center of Christian living. 


It is our hope that our school work in the department of religious 
education, centered as it is in the life and teachings of Christ, will 
serve to clarify the thinking of the students when they are puzzled 
and perplexed in the face of modern problems, national and inter- 
national. 

We believe that this approach to living challenges the keenest 
powers of intellect. We intend to be a hard working school and a 
school in which the day’s lessons are the first, though not the only, 
concern of the students. Our total curriculum includes all the usual 
fields; we stress much more than some schools the importance of 
mathematics and foreign languages because we believe with President 
Barr that all thinking is done through mathematical or linguistic 
symbols, or both. To think effectively therefore in any field one must 
be in real command of both sets of symbols, and we conceive it to be 
one of our most important duties to teach these subjects in such a way 
that students learn to think logically and clearly. Recognizing that 
the aims of mathematics are practical, disciplinary and cultural, we 
try to teach it so that the students may carry over to non-mathe- 
matical situations the type of thinking called for in mathematical 
situations. For example, we consider it proper to place on a mathe- 
matics examination paper, sandwiched between a question on circles 
and one on triangles, such a question as the following: 

Assuming that: 

(1) every United States citizen has the right of free speech 


(2) it is the duty of the municipal government to maintain order 
in the city 
(3) Mayor Hague of Jersey City had good reason to fear dis- 
order if Norman Thomas, leader of the American Socialist 
Party, were allowed to speak in the city, state whether the 
Mayor was right in refusing Norman Thomas permission 
to speak in Jersey City. Explain your answer briefly. 
When a student has accepted the hypothesis of such a question 
and has worked through to a sound logical conclusion, she has learned 
something of why mathematics is important for everyone, as well as 
something of what the mayor might well have done. This type of 
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question obviously should not be used so often as to swamp the mathe- 
matical content of a course, but it is most enlightening to see the 
reaction of the students to such a question as, 

If two groups of pupils of the same average ability, one 

colored and one white, were given equal educational op- 

portunities, what should you expect the relative academic 
standing of the two groups to be? Explain. 

In the study of foreign languages it is not only the linguistic 
aspect, important as it is, that we stress. We think that one of the 
very important values is a growing interest in the total mores and 
culture of the nation that uses the language. We think, in other 
words, that the study of foreign language is one of the significant 
ways of developing true cosmopolitanism and we recognize that this 
cosmopolitanism will result only if the language is taught in a manner 
designed to achieve it. Such teaching has real social significance. 

It is our intention that in every field of study the social signif- 
icance of that field should be emphasized by some such design of 
interweaving the strands of students’ experiences, intellectual, citizen- 
ly, social and spiritual. We hope that each student will feel increas- 
ingly as she goes through school her privileges, her duties, the reality 
of her work, her place in her own world. 

A point often discussed in a gathering such as this, and about 
which there is sharp difference of opinion is how far should a student’s 
own interests determine what she should study at the high school level. 
In the minds of some this question calls up the picture of one splendid 
course worked out by wise teachers, as compared with a welter of free 
choice in which anything is as important as anything else. In the 
minds of others the contrast is between the arid, stiff curriculum 
forced upon students, as compared with the reality of a course deter- 
mined solely by the student’s own interests and concerns. ‘To us 
neither picture seems quite fair. We think that a student at the high 
school level really has a right to study the subject in which she is 
especially interested,—science, language, history, art,—and that it is 
our business to make this possible for her and through our respect for 
her choice to give her the sense of the dignity of her own interests. 
We think moreover that in the planning within the actual courses the 
student’s special interests should be recognized to the full extent that 
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they can contribute to a sound development of the course. Along with 
that conviction goes another, that in recognizing the value of a stu- 
dent’s experience as a basis for decision, we must also recognize that 
her inexperience makes it necessary for us to guard her against 
fundamentally wrong decisions. For example, whereas we delight 
in arranging for her to study a subject because she feels a great 
interest in it, we do not permit her to discontinue another subject 
because of lack of interest. ‘The lack of interest may be whimsical, 
it may be temporary. ‘The subject may be one which we know she 
will need at a higher level for the work in which she is mainly in- 
terested. We try to make sure therefore that a student does enough 
work in every field not to be hampered at a later date. We make 
sure that she does not begin real specialization too early. We rec- 
ognize that what is her main interest at the level of class X may be 
supplanted by another main interest at the level of class XI. What 
we stoutly maintain is that if she is conscious of a definite interest in 
class X she may pursue it and that she need not be in the least em- 
barrassed if in class XI another interest has become dominant. It 
seems to me quite as important that the girls should feel that the 
teachers have respect for the dignity of their interests as it is that the 
teachers should know that the girls have respect for the dignity of 
their achievements. 

I have touched on certain principles which condition our way of 
living. To me they are very concrete, for I see them in my mind’s 
eye exemplified by specific individuals whom I have watched go 
through the school. I hope that I have been able to make them seem 
to you living and actual, not merely words. If it is true, as some of 
us believe, that a way of living centered in social concern and social 
obligations is the crying need of the world today; if it is true, as some 
of us believe, that the attitude of being ‘‘on the make” is a poison 
infecting too many aspects of public life; if it is true, that there is a 
chance of arriving at a way of living consonant with the principles 
of Christian conduct, then we who are directing schools have both a 
duty and a privilege in laboring to set up in the limited area of the 
school those specific ways of living. It is of value to define them. To 
achieve them is a constant challenge of intellect, of character and of 
spirit. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Byron S. HoLiinsHEap, President 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa. 


Some years ago I was teaching a course in English literature at 
Bucknell University. To one of the brighter girl students in my 
class I assigned a paper on ‘““Newman and the Oxford Movement.” 
Meantime, the professor of philosophy became ill and asked me to 
substitute for him in his course on the history of philosophy. 

In the philosophy course we arrived at the time for a discussion 
of Newman about two weeks later than in the English course. When 
the discussion got around to Newman in the philosophy class, I 
turned to the girl who had finished the assignment on Newman in 
my English literature class and suggested that she tell the other 
students something of Newman and his ideas. 


“But I don’t know anything about him.” 


“But you must know something,” I replied, “you just turned 
in a paper in our English literature class on ‘Newman and the Oxford 


’ 9 


Movement. 


“Oh,” she said, “I didn’t know it was the same man. I thought 
he was only in English.” 

The illustration indicates, I think, one of the reasons for the 
present discussion of general education. While most students prob- 
ably do not departmentalize their knowledge as sharply as the girl 
I have just described, the dangers of over-segmentation in college 
courses have increased rapidly with the increasing division which has 
come with greater knowledge in a variety of fields. 


” 


therefore, 
one of the most important reasons for this attempt to generalize, to 
relate, and to integrate subject-matter fields at the junior college level 
has been the continuous division of subject matter resulting in an over- 
specialization both of instructor and student. 


In attempting to explain ‘“Why general education, 


To simplify and enrich our curricula by broad rather than nar- 
row concepts of human knowledge, various methods have been pro- 
posed: These range from the ultra-conservative program of St. John’s 
College to the ultra-modern program of Stephens College with all 
kinds of variations between—each with its distinctive philosophy. 
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In a paper of this scope, I cannot take the time for any detailed 
discussion of the various programs of general education at the junior 
college level. However, it may be possible to deal briefly with the 
two extremes—St. John’s and Stephens. 

There are difficulties with both positions. Let us examine the 
philosophy back of the program proposed by President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago and now in effect, I understand, at St. 
John’s College in Maryland. The St. John’s program is based largely 
on the reading of one hundred of the so-called classic books. Writing 
on “What is a general education” in Harpers Magazine, President 
Hutchins justified his position by the following syllogism: “Education 
implies teaching. ‘Teaching implies knowledge. Knowledge is truth. 
The truth is everywhere the same. Hence education should be every- 
where the same.” 


There is nothing the matter with the logic of these statements 
provided we are willing to accept the premise that “The truth is 
everywhere the same.” Now I am willing to assume that in an 
eternal celestial mind there is such a thing as absolute truth which 
is everywhere the same. The kind of ordinary truth, however, which 
you and I possess, depends to a great degree on time and place. What 
was truth twenty years ago in many academic fields may not be truth 
today, and what may be true for all ordinary purposes in Atlantic 
City may not be true in Berlin, Germany. It would be just as 
reasonable to state the syllogism: That, since the truth is everywhere 
different, education should be nowhere the same. 

Besides being unable to accept the underlying philosophy of Dr. 
Hutchins’ program, I should like to attack the theory on pragmatic 
grounds. It seems to me that any careful study of the classic writers 
must lead one to the inescapable conclusion that even our greatest 
minds were frequently wrong precisely because they suffered from the 
limitations of a particular time and a particular place. If the studies 
in the field of economics of the past few years by the Brookings 
Institution mean anything, they mean that the so-called laws and 
axioms of the classical economists cannot be applied in our present 
complicated industrial society. In the sociological field we have had 
almost a complete change in the past ten years in the public mind 
regarding the obligations of the United States government to its 





1 Page 603, November, 1936. 
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citizens. The same objection can be raised in nearly every field— 
for example, I should hate to depend for my trip home from Atlantic 
City on a car built according to the physics of Aristotle. 

We have learned more in the last forty years about most fields 
of human knowledge than we had learned in the previous two 
thousand. To neglect the learning of the twentieth century is as 
serious an omission as to neglect previous learning. ‘The excitement 
of those who have just discovered the classics is analogous to a 
“nouveau riche” family suddenly discovering that they have ancestors. 
That “Socrates has crossed the Delaware’? is an interesting phenome- 
non, but I cannot see how it will solve all or many of the problems 
of 1939. 

On the other hand, we have the method of the progressives 
which would discard the past and base course prescriptions on what 
seem to be the needs of the present. This point of view is probably 
best illustrated by the study made by Dr. W. W. Charters for 
Stephens College. More than three hundred women college gradu- 
ates were asked to keep diaries over a period of weeks “in which 
they recorded not only their activities, but also their problems and 
their very thoughts.”* From these diaries, Charters found seven 
areas of activities and problems common to all women and from 
these areas Stephens has built its curriculum. ‘The areas are com- 
munications, appreciation of the beautiful, social adjustment, physical 
health, mental health, consumers’ problems, and philosophy of living. 
To these the college has added an eighth area called “knowledge of 
science in terms of life needs.” 

The method is quite interesting and certainly far removed from 
the scholasticism of Dr. Hutchins. There are some general objec- 
tions I should like to raise. In the first place, it seems too much 
like a training only for the “here and now,” and the “here and now” 
is rapidly becoming the ‘elsewhere and tomorrow.” For another 
thing, the method would seem to indicate that there was very little 
content in even the partial truth for which the race has struggled 
for so many centuries. Further, there is a danger that a training 
designed for the present may become traditionalized into the future 








? Milton S. Mayer, “Socrates Crosses the Delaware,’’ Harpers Magazine, June, 
1939, 

®B. Lamar Johnson, “General Education in the American College,” Thirty-Eighth 
Yearbook, Part II, Page 128, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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with bad results. All of us are aware of the fact that in colleges 
we tend to develop vested interests in maintaining the status quo. 


Between the two extremes just described (and I am aware that 
the discussion was hasty and that much might be said to confute 
my remarks) there are the programs of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, the Junior College of the University of 
Chicago, the General College of the University of Florida, and the 
experimentations of Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, and Bard, to 
mention but a few. 


All these programs have as their objectives the integration of 
knowledge. In general, also, the programs provide students with 
material allowing them to develop a more satisfying philosophy of 
personal existence. ‘The programs are further designed to provide 
for the development of a high order of economic, political, and social 
citizenship. 

Any program of general education must consider two main 
factors—curriculum and faculty. My own preference for a cur- 
riculum would be a combination of the University of Chicago program 
with some of the General College of the University of Minnesota 
techniques. (Incidentally, the University of Chicago program does 
not feature the study of the museum pieces of literature, but gives 
in each main course a synthesis of present knowledge based on both 
past and recent information.) This would mean a core curriculum 
made up of Biological Sciences, The Humanities, the Physical 
Sciences, and the Social Sciences, with the tool subjects of English 
and Mathematics, and such other tool and vocational subjects as a 
particular student’s aptitude would allow. 


However, any curriculum in general education needs to be de- 
vised and modified for the particular use of the college in which 
it is to be given. Unless the program is indigenous in the sense that 
it is adapted to the abilities of the students taking it, the faculty 
giving it, and the institutional resources for it, it will be a flat 
failure. 

Always, of course, there has been some general education in 
every college because there have always been a few instructors who 
rose above their specialities and gave their students significant in- 
sights. I recall four from my own undergraduate work at Brown 
University who seemed to have had an unusual gift for general edu- 
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cation. Perhaps it may be worth while to analyze the methods they 
used. One of the most popular courses at Brown University when 
I was there was a course in Greek and Latin civilization given by 
an elderly professor who had a very unusual way of combining the 
past with the present so that the Greeks and Romans were part and 
parcel of our own lives. Another unusual teacher, in that day, gave 
a course in contemporary drama in which he had all of his students 
utilizing the museums, the art galleries, and the theaters of Providence 
to gain the objectives he had in mind. A sociology professor I had 
took us to virtually every state institution in the tiny state of Rhode 
Island so that what he talked about in his classes had reality and 
concreteness for us. Another individual gave an exceedingly success- 
ful course in general education in biology. As nearly as I can analyze 
it now, his success was partly owing to his experience as a successful 
practitioner, and his authority derived from the fact that he could 
use illustrations both from his work as city bacteriologist and from 
his teaching experience. 

Perhaps these four individuals illustrate techniques in general 
education we must learn. Those techniques would be uniting the 
past with the present, utilizing community resources, using visual 
aids to give concreteness to class material, and being a successful 
practitioner in the field to a degree recognized both inside and out- 
side of academic circles. “This means that faculty members must 
revise present techniques and possess more of general education them- 
selves. 

Aside from the curriculum and faculty, there are other concerns 
general education must have. General education must be a com- 
munity affair. By community I do not mean parochial. Community 
means in common and is not restricted to a small geographical district. 
Nearly every college in America draws a majority of its students from 
an easily defined area which it serves. The program of general 
education must be integrated with this community in such a way 
that artificial barriers are removed and students feel they are not 
withdrawn from the world of fact. 

At Scranton-Keystone Junior College we have Community Ad- 
visory Committees made up of members of various professions in 
order to keep us “en rapport” with our community. Probably there 
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is no one best method for accomplishing this community integration, 
but I am sure it must be accomplished if general education is to be 
a success. 


To a degree, at least, our troubles are the same in education as 
in business. We have the productive capacity and the consumer 
need, but we have fallen down on distribution—largely, I think, 
because we have not been able to make our programs intelligible to 
our communities. We need more popularizers in the best sense of 
that abused term. We need more history instructors for under- 
graduates with the broad training to write a book like “America in 
Mid-Passage” and fewer who know all the details of the develop- 
ment of the railroads in Arkansas between 1840 and 1845. 


In the same way our programs must be more closely geared to 
the home. Unless we regard the influence of parents as pernicious, 
it seems to me we must recognize that one of our best tools for 
accomplishing our educational objectives with students is to enlist 
the support of home influences. No instructor can take the place 
of a good father, and no college can replace a home. ‘To be sure, 
there are some homes which do not generate a helpful influence, but 
most homes do, and education must aid and add to the work of 
parents. 


Likewise, it seems to me, our general education program must 
include the church. With the displacement of functions of many 
of our community institutions, some functions of both church and 
home have too often been assumed to be in the hands of the schools 
and colleges. Such a reassignment of functions is not feasible, and 
any program of general education ought to have as one of its objec- 
tives the strengthening of the home and church on a mutual aid 
and assistance program. About one hundred years ago the church 
as an institution gave a strong impetus to the development of higher 
education in America. It might be highly appropriate for the schools 
and colleges to return that impetus now by coming to the aid of 
the church. 


In addition to proper relations with the community, home, and 
church, we ought to plan our general education to accomplish a 
wholesome and normal relation between the sexes. From my quite 
possibly benighted point of view, this can be accomplished most easily 
by co-education. Where co-education is not possible, special provision 
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must be made to develop a wholesome emotional attitude toward sex 
and its problems. 


To carry out a successful program of general education, junior 
colleges need the help and sympathetic understanding of four-year 
colleges and universities. The need for general education is stagger- 
ing. Most of you are probably familiar with the Pennsylvania Study 
which shows that, ‘““While 105 out of each 1000 high-school graduates 
went on to college and successfully completed the first two years, 
there were 174 out of each 1000 who did not go to college, usually 
because they were financially unable to do so. The 174 who did 
not go to college were found to have mental abilities that promised 
as high a degree of scholastic success as the 105 who did.” 


In other words, the selective process at present is largely eco- 
nomic, and there are more students graduating from high school who 
have the ability to do college work but are not in college, than there 
are high-school graduates who have the ability to do college work 
and are in college. 


Lastly, the four-year colleges and universities should avoid try- 
ing to force junior colleges to give courses paralleling minutely the 
courses they themselves give. Junior colleges can never work out 
their programs successfully if they try to offer work paralleling 
exactly the work of a dozen or more universities in their lower 
divisions. I am speaking now of the liberal arts course, not of 
engineering or pre-professional curricula. 


May I give an illustration to make my point clear? One of 
our honor students some years ago wanted to go to a large mid- 
western university to take a major in statistics. He was very ac- 
ceptable to the institution except that he had had economics in his 
freshman year with us and the registrar insisted that unless economics 
were taken in the sophomore year, no credit could be given. Few 
registrars take that attitude today, but the case is illustrative of an 
over-regard for minutiae and a disregard for the important fact which 
was that the boy was an honor student. 

My suggestion is that when a four-year college or university 
is considering a junior college student on a transfer basis, it should 
first consider the junior college in which he has had his training. 





*Howard M. Bell, “Youth Tell Their Story,” page 96, American Council on 
Education. 
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This information can be obtained through the usual channels. (The 
best present directory of the junior colleges is the one printed in 
The Junior College Journal each January.) Then the university 
should consider the student. If he is a good student and the junior 
college will recommend him, he will almost certainly do well in the 
university even though his courses may not have paralleled the work 
of its lower division exactly. Many studies indicate the truth of 
this statement. In this way, the four-year colleges will help the 
junior colleges to organize their work to the best advantage of the 
student, themselves, and the university. 


To carry out the program of general education I have hastily 
sketched is going to require much experimentation and patience. It 
will require a high order of administrative statesmanship and better 
qualified faculty members. General education which has the fore- 
going ingredients will enrich community life and bring the colleges 
closer to their constituencies. It will, I hope, develop in the student 
a broader and wiser understanding of himself, his fellowmen, and 
his societal obligations. It will give to all of us the kind of re- 
vitalizing which is the result of using new tools and techniques to 
accomplish old and general purposes. 
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MORNING SESSION 
Saturday, November 25, 1939 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


E. D. GrizzeLtt, Chairman 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools 


I feel somewhat embarrassed in presenting the present status of 
the Cooperative Study with the Coordinator of the Study somewhere 
in the audience. If I had known he was going to be here I would 
have arranged to have him present at least that part of my discus- 
sion. I shall limit what I have to say to the shortest possible space, 
because I know that Dr. Bigelow has a message you want to hear. 

The present status of the Cooperative Study may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: When the Committee started out some six years 
ago, four questions were asked for which answers were to be found. 
(1) What are the characteristics of a good secondary school? (2) 
What are desirable procedures for evaluating a school in terms of its 
objectives? (3) How does a good school become a better school? 
(4) What can regional associations do to stimulate good schools to 
become better schools? I think we have found answers to all four 
of these questions. 


I do not need to describe the various aspects or stages of the 
study, but shall merely call your attention to the fact that the Com- 
mittee did try to make it a scientific study. It endeavored to bring 
together in concentrated form the best knowledge available, certainly 
the best knowledge available with the facilities it had at its com- 
mand. Having formulated what might be termed hypotheses in 
answer to the four questions originally stated, the Committee then 
proceeded to try out the hypotheses in two hundred selected schools 
representative of secondary schools throughout the United States. 

The period of refinement and interpretation of results was per- 
haps the most critical period of the Study. ‘That was all finished by 
the end of June of this past year, and we are now in what might 
be called the period of implementation or of putting into practice 
the findings of the Study. 
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The headquarters office is still operating, its chief functions 
being to publish the results, distribute them throughout the country 
and lend every possible assistance to regional associations and state 
departments in the use of them. In view of the wide publicity 
which the publications have received through a mailing list of ap- 
proximately 40,000, it seems unnecessary to do little more than 
enumerate them here. 


The products of the Cooperative Study may be briefly described 
as follows: (1) The Evaluation of Secondary Schools—General Re- 
port; (2) The Evaluation of Secondary Schools—Supplementary 
Reprints; these documents present the details of study findings and 
recommendations. (3) The Evaluative Criteria, an instrument for 
evaluating secondary schools, has been revised and is in the 1940 
edition, which is much improved over the 1938 edition. It is 
probably sufficiently satisfactory to last for five or ten years as an 
instrument to be used by educators desiring to evaluate their own 
schools, and by various supervisory and other agencies that want an 
instrument for evaluating a school with the least amount of effort 
and expense. Any school can have the benefit at small cost of a 
complete evaluation which would probably cost several hundred or 
even thousands of dollars to obtain by the conventional survey 
methods. 

(4) The Educational Temperatures, a series of 110 percentile 
scales, provides a convenient means for reporting the results of an 
evaluation based upon the Evaluative Criteria. ‘This has also been 
revised completely. (5) How to Evaluate a Secondary School is 
a small guide book that any principal or evaluation committee would 
need to have to do an effective job of evaluation. It is comparable 
to the manual that goes with a standardized test. It is a means 
of controlling the method of evaluating schools with the Criteria 
and guarantees, within reason, the validity of the results. 

These are the main products of the Cooperative Study. There 
is one other pamphlet which was published in cooperation with the 
American Library Association, The Secondary School Library (1938). 
It is a small publication containing both the library criteria and the 
accompanying “temperatures,” so that any principal or librarian can 
study the school library and get the results for that alone. The 
Committee does not advocate this procedure. This publication was 
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prepared at the request of the American Library Association to stimu- 
late the study of libraries. The same thing might be done in the 
field of guidance or other particular fields of service, but the Com- 
mittee does not advocate it because it does not think a school should 
be evaluated except as a unified organization. “There may be some 
advantage, however, in studying some particular part of a school on 
a state-wide basis from the standpoint of state agencies that may 
want to put special stress upon that particular service. It may 
provide a convenient way of focussing attention upon important 
needs in special fields. 


I would like, as my second assignment, to emphasize briefly 
certain aspects of the new Middle States program. We have now 
a scientifically constructed instrument and procedures for evaluating 
secondary schools. Our problem in the Middle States has in the 
past been largely that of accrediting secondary schools. I would 
suggest that that is really only the first step in a much larger program 
of improvement of schools. A chief reason why we accredit schools 
is that a selected group of competent schools might be organized to 
work together on important problems in the improvement of secondary 
education. 





The new program of the Middle States will make it possible 
for a select group of schools that have reached a relatively high 
standard to work together on problems that are common to good 
schools. Accreditation is merely an official act which can be per- 
formed only when the accrediting agency knows enough about a 
school to judge that it can work effectively with other good schools. 
A voluntary organization such as the Middle States Association can 
do that. The state department, which is an official organization, 
will still be operating within the same general field, working with 
both the schools we are working with and with the schools that we 
cannot help very much because of their need for closer supervision. 
They have to have someone working with them constantly, and this 
is the function of state departments. 

What the Evaluative Criteria does in the first place is that it 
provides a means by which the Association, through its Commission, 
is able to pick out those schools that can work together, and then 
from that point on through the use of the same instrument these 
schools will be stimulated to improve continuously. I should like 
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to mention two ways in which I think this process of stimulation 
to improvement may be promoted. 

In the first place, we have never had an effective means of 
evaluating a school as a whole as the basis for a comprehensive 
program of supervision for improving learning and teaching in the 
school. We have had rating scales for teachers and we have had 
all sorts of devices such as standardized achievement tests for measur- 
ing learning outcomes. There have been no effective means for 
evaluating the character and performance of the school as the total 
social agency at work promoting these two important functions— 
learning and teaching. Up to the present time the experience with 
the Evaluative Criteria indicates that it is the best single instrument 
we have had for gathering together data concerning the school as a 
unified agency that can be interpreted and used for improvement 
over long periods of time. 


If you will ask any of the state department representatives who 
have been working with the new procedures during the past year 
or so, particularly those from the State of Maryland, where they 
have made it the basis for a state supervisory program, what they 
think, the main argument they will present is that it provides a 
scientific procedure for the development of programs for state super- 
vision that has never before been available. 


In the second place, in the field of secondary education we have 
never had a very satisfactory way of improving principals and leaders 
in secondary education in service. ‘They go to conventions mostly; 
but what is needed is a kind of work program that will make it 
possible for the leaders in the field to work together to improve 
themselves through cooperative activities. I know nothing that has 
provided a greater opportunity for such cooperative action than 
the evaluation programs that have been developed through the use 
of the Evaluative Criteria. 


The results of the process have been truly amazing to those 
who have participated. ‘The way in which a principal and his staff 
can be “put on the spot” and will accept it is one of the finest results 
achieved. ‘They forget alibis when they see the evidence against 
them; they are willing to accept just criticism and readily enter into 
discussion as to what should be done about it. That attitude of 
acceptance of responsibility is a very important consideration in pro- 
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moting the improvement of principals and leaders in service, and it 
is done in such a way that it becomes effective. 


Plans are underway to start the evaluation program of the 
Middle States Association some time after the first of January. The 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools, Dr. 
R. D. Matthews, will take over the administration of the central 
office. ‘There is prospect of securing one of the Cooperative Study 
office staff to come in for part time, to help out on the program. 
We shall call upon the schoolmen of the Middle States to cooperate 
as members of evaluation committees. We cannot buy the kind of 
service that can be secured through the cooperative service of in- 
telligent, practical leaders in the field. Each man will help the 
other man evaluate his school. That is the process, I think, that 
the Middle States Association should stand for. It is the only 
democratic process I know, and it is going to eliminate the fear of 
official inspections that has been a bugbear to many schools. ‘This 
new program is, therefore, a program of cooperation in the improve- 
ment of American secondary education—a challenge that may well 
test the powers of the Middle States Association as an agency for 
promoting democracy’s ideals. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE COOPERATIVE 
STUDY OF THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


Kart W. BicE.Low, Director, Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education 


You have just heard a description of a cooperative study now 
rapidly nearing completion so far as the basic endeavor is concerned; 
the one of which I am to treat is, on the contrary, only recently 
established. Sometimes the advantage is with the man who is free 
to talk largely in terms of hopes for the future. On this occasion, 
however, I gladly yield the palm in advance to my friend, Mr. 
Grizzell. Should the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education prove, 
three years from now, to have been planned as intelligently as the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, and to have been 
as efficiently carried out, I shall be only too happy. 

It is important, however, to realize that the two studies have 
a number of significant points of contrast, as well as certain basic 
similarities. Both, of course, seek to contribute to the improvement 
of education in the United States. Mr. Grizzell’s study, however 
(if I may so denominate it in an effort to avoid repetition of its full, 
mouth-filling title), is solely concerned with secondary education; 
the Commission’s with that, but with elementary education as well. 
Mr. Grizzell’s study, again, makes its attack by way of an examina- 
tion of schools in their totalities; the Commission’s approach is 
indirect and in a sense partial—our immediate concern is with the 
teacher. Yet we view that teacher broadly and over a long time- 
span; and we conceive that he is the vital element in every school 
situation. 


One extremely important point of similarity in the two studies 
is their common emphases on individual differences, and on growth 
as contrasted with status. Although Mr. Grizzell’s study has to 
do with standards, it has from the outset denied that these should 
be uniform, has recognized that local purposes and conditions must 
invariably be taken into account in arriving at judgments. It has 
also stressed the notion that a poor school that is improving is deserv- 
ing of at least as much praise as a good one that is holding its own. 
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The Commission on Teacher Education is so sympathetic with these 
concepts that it has rather avoided the word “standards,” trusting 
to time to reveal common elements in teacher education situations, 
the values of which may appropriately be emphasized. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast between the two studies is 
indicated by the fact that Mr. Grizzell’s began with an elaborate 
program of research, whereas the Commission’s starts out at once 
with an emphasis on implementation. Before the Commission was 
ever established, indeed, the committee of the American Council on 
Education that recommended its creation urged that it should as- 
sociate itself promptly with groups already engaged in the education 
of teachers, and that it should endeavor, as a basic purpose, to aid 
such groups in closing up the gaps between their practices and the 
best already known or shrewdly suspected with respect to their job. 
“What is needed,” declared that committee, “is more experimenta- 
tion, demonstration, and evaluation, on the basis of hypotheses in 
which there is [already] reason to have confidence because of previous 
careful study.” ‘This was not, of course, intended to suggest that 
no further research was required with respect to problems of teacher 
education. ‘The intent was merely to state a conviction that the 
proposed commission might wisely undertake as its special function 
the implementation of important researches already made and as yet 
too slightly influential. 


The Commission, upon its appointment in 1938, accepted this 
challenge, and set about to agree upon consequently appropriate 
principles of action, as well as to plan a program consistent therewith. 
Such principles were enunciated last February in a statement en- 
titled, “(Cooperation in the Improvement of Teacher Education”; 
and such a program was simultaneously foreshadowed. ‘The princi- 
ples indicated an intention to work closely with working groups, and 
to seek to facilitate their efforts at self-improvement through the 
vigorous employment and evaluation of fresh knowledge and insights. 
They declared that the Commission proposed to take both a broad 
and a long view of teacher education—to consider it as including 
general and advanced subject-matter as well as more strictly pro- 
fessional education, for example; and as comprehending in-service 
growth as well as pre-service preparation. ‘They avowed a faith in 
the efficacy of cooperative endeavor, but emphasized an awareness 
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of individual differences and the Commission’s complete lack of 
desire to impose any particular plan or pattern upon the groups with 
which it might come to be associated. "They urged, however, the 
great importance of continuous evaluation of programs for teacher 
education wherever occurring. 


The Commission’s own program was deduced from these prin- 
ciples. It proposed that some fifteen collegiate institutions where 
teachers were being prepared and some fifteen school systems where 
there was an active concern with the continuous growth of all edu- 
cational personnel should be invited to join with the Commission in 
a three and one-half year cooperative study of the education of both 
elementary and secondary school teachers. The plan was to select 
institutions (a word that I shall employ henceforth, in this paper, 
to indicate both colleges and school systems) that were intelligently 
and vigorously attacking recognized local problems of teacher educa- 
tion, or that were at any rate on the verge of launching such attacks. 
There was, however, no intention of identifying and choosing the 
institutions that might already be considered “best” so far as their 
activities in the field of teacher education were concerned. ‘This 
would have been an impossible task in any case; besides, to attempt 
it would have been inconsistent with the Commission’s desire to 
form a group representative in many respects. The plan was to 
include institutions from every part of the country; to see to it that 
universities, teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, and school systems 
of various types and sizes were represented; to be sure that there 
were appropriate emphases on both elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; to give due regard to varying educational philosophies and types 
of institutional organization and the like. 

I trust it will not be supposed by any of you that the funda- 
mental purpose of this approach was to provide benefits to the insti- 
tutions most intimately to be involved in the Study. Naturally the 
Commission hoped that these units would be advantaged by their 
participation. But its main concern was with the possibility of ulti- 
mately stimulating improvement in teacher education everywhere. Its 
plan rested on the assumption that by encouraging extensive—and in- 
tensive—experimentation, demonstration, and evaluation in a few 
representative centers such stimulation would most assuredly result. 
To try to be of direct service everywhere—to be all things to all 
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men—seemed patently futile, even considering the generous support 
provided by the General Education Board. Nor did the alternative 
method of issuing general pronouncements from Washington, with- 
out benefit of intimate contacts with persons actually and daily 
grappling with the problem, appeal: library shelves are already too 
burdened with publications of this character—and with the dust that 
they have gathered. 


This does not, however, mean that the Commission intended to 
refrain from publishing; rather it implied that our publication 
program should grow out of our experiences with the cooperating 
institutions. It was assumed that bibliographies, resumés of existing 
researches, and above all dynamic descriptions of various programs 
and practices in the field of teacher education would be called for 
by participants in the study, and that they would prove valuable to 
many other groups. Experience has already demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the first of these assumptions; and it has also strengthened the 
Commission’s faith in the second. 


Consistent with its point of view as already described, the Com- 
mission in inviting certain colleges and school systems to join forces 
with it emphasized the responsibilities that they were expected to 
undertake. Invitations were issued on the basis of the following 
assumptions: 


“(1) That the expressed desire to participate vigorously in the 
study reflects the attitude of both faculty and adminis- 
tration ; 

“(2) That participation will reflect a concern with the total 
problem of teacher education as conditioned by local cir- 
cumstances, although at different times particular elements 
may claim especial attention; 

“(3) That a clear purpose is to contribute to the success of a 
cooperative enterprise, national in scope and designed for 
the advantage of teacher education everywhere; 

“(4) That the intent is to participate in the study during the 
full life of the Commission, which extends to January 1, 
1943 ; 

“(5) That a reasonable amount of staff time will be freed so 
as to provide for local coordinating activities, for taking 
part in conferences, workshops, and the like, and for shar- 
ing benefits with other groups; and 


“(6) That careful records of local plans and procedures will 
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be kept, that outcomes will be evaluated as thoroughly as 
possible, and that the results will be made available to 
the Commission.” 


I am, however, running ahead of my story, for I have not yet 
told you how the Commission set about selecting its associates. The 
method employed might be described as that of a free field and no 
favor. At the beginning of last March four preliminary steps were 
taken: 

(1) Statements about the Commission and its plans were sent 
to the presidents and heads of teacher-preparatory activities of all 
the universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, and normal 
schools in the United States, and these persons were asked to report 
their own significant activities in the field of teacher education, as 
well as those being carried on in other colleges and school systems 
with which they were acquainted. It was indicated that the Com- 
mission was eager to receive indications of the willingness of par- 
ticular colleges to participate in the projected study. 

(2) Similar materials were sent to a large number of super- 
intendents of schools. 


(3) All state commissioners of public instruction were informed 
of the Commission’s plans, and were asked to submit recommenda- 
tions. 


(4) The advice of nearly one hundred experts in teacher educa- 
tion, scattered throughout the country, was similarly sought. 


As soon as responses to all these inquiries began to come in, 
the staff of the Commission undertook a visitation program whereby 
they touched all parts of the country. Needless to say, it was im- 
possible for us to visit as many places as we might have wished, nor 
to stay in any one as long as would have been ideal—but we did 
the best we could, and the experience was very helpful. 


On the basis of all the evidence collected, the staff next put 
together a mosaic of institutions calculated, as a whole, to satisfy 
the various criteria of choice to which I have already referred. This 
was an extraordinarily difficult and, if I may say so, painful task. 
The number of institutions that had generously manifested a willing- 
ness to undertake the responsibilities of participation in the Study 
was—gratifyingly but embarrassingly—many times the number of 
places which had been planned. Out of this number several groups 
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could have been formed with any one of which the Commission 
would have been proud to be associated. Choice, however, had to 
be made; and eventually, with the thoughtful aid of the Commission 
itself, the task was accomplished, and the list announced. 


At this point I should like to interrupt my narrative to pay 
tribute to the many excellent colleges and school systems that, despite 
a realization that the Commission was committed to the formation 
of a relatively small group for most intimate participation in the 
Study, did not hesitate to offer their cooperation. I am sure our 
inability to accept all their offers caused them less disappointment 
that it did us. But there was surely some disappointment. It 
makes me very happy to be able to say that so far as I know there 
has not, in consequence, been any diminution in the general desire 
to hold up the hands of the Commission and to aid it, in all possible 
ways, in the accomplishment of its important purposes. 

I shall not take the time to list all of the institutions now par- 
ticipating in the Study: no doubt you are familiar with their names. 
Let me, however, remind you of the following facts: involved in the 
Study are six universities, five liberal arts colleges (not counting 
Columbia and Barnard Colleges, which are grouped with Teachers 
College as a single unit under the university heading), seven state 
teachers colleges, two Negro colleges, and fourteen school systems 
or groups of school systems (including a total of 25 distinct adminis- 
trative units); the school systems vary in size and character from 
that of Philadelphia to that of the Central District in Caledonia, 





1For the printed record the full list may be given, as follows: Universities: 
Columbia University (Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers Colleges), Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, University of Nebraska, University of North Carolina, 
University of Texas; Liberal Arts Colleges: Claremont Colleges, College of St. 
Catherine, College of William and Mary, Middlebury College, Oberlin College; State 
Teachers Colleges: Colorado State College of Education (Greeley), Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College (Richmond), New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
Southern Illinois State Normal University (Carbondale), State Teachers College 
(Milwaukee), State Teachers College (Troy), Western State Teachers College (Kala- 
mazoo) ; Negro Colleges: Prairie View State College, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute; School Systems: Bedford County, Virginia; Central District, Caledonia 
County, Vermont; a group of systems in Colquitt County, Georgia, including the 
county and Moultrie systems; Denver, Colorado; Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Michi- 
gan; a group of systems in Greenville County, South Carolina, including the county, 
city, and Parker District systems, and with the Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development and Furman University cooperating; Houston, Texas; a group 
of systems in Los Angeles County, California, including the county, city, Pasadena, 
Santa Monica, and Burbank systems; Newton, Massachusetts; a group of systems in 
New Trier Township, Illinois, including the township high school system and the 
elementary systems of Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka; Norris, Ten- 
nessee; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Spokane, Washington. 
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Vermont; twenty-three states are represented; private as well as 
public colleges and universities are included. The geographical area 
in which you are particularly interested is represented by Columbia 
University (as I have just remarked, Columbia and Barnard as well 
as Teachers College are involved), by the State Teachers College 
at Newark, New Jersey, and by the city of Philadelphia. In neigh- 
boring territory are Ohio State University, Oberlin and Middlebury 
Colleges and the College of William and Mary, and school systems 
in Caledonia, Vermont, and Bedford County, Virginia. 


As soon as the group of institutions participating in the Com- 
mission’s Study had been formed, arrangements were made for rep- 
resentatives to attend a planning conference to be held on the Ben- 
nington College campus during the last two weeks of August. This 
conference proved to be unusually fruitful. Nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five persons were present, each cooperating institution sending 
at least two delegates. The group was a relatively heterogeneous 
one, including (in addition to representatives of the Commission and 
certain especially invited guests) nine college presidents, eight deans 
of administration and of arts and sciences, eight deans and directors 
of schools and colleges of education, twenty-nine professors of edu- 
cation, thirteen professors of academic subjects, twenty-one superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents of schools, and fifteen principals, 
supervisors, and public school teachers. 


The Bennington Conference set very definite goals for itself, 
it adopted a very definite plan for achieving those goals, and it went 
the limit in the utilization of democratic procedures. It delivered. 
I have never seen a group of people work harder, have more fun, 
keep more to the point, show more consideration for others, or cover 
ground more thoroughly than did the members of this group. 

Here are some of their accomplishments: (1) five lists of out- 
standing problems of teacher education, prepared from the points 
of view, respectively, of universities, teachers colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, and larger and smaller school systems; (2) analyses of, and 
reports regarding, twelve of the most important problem areas thus 
revealed, with emphases on methods of attack suited to various types 
of cooperative institution, and on ways whereby the Commission 
might be most effective in contributing to the solution of such prob- 
lems. It may interest you to know what these twelve problem areas 
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were. ‘They may be described as follows: the relation of general 
and specialized education for teachers; the teacher’s understanding 
of child development; the teacher’s understanding of American cul- 
ture; the arts in teacher education; the personality of the teacher; 
the teacher, the school, and the community; problems of personnel— 
recruitment, selection (at both the pre-service and in-service levels), 
guidance, and the like; institutional organization for teacher educa- 
tion; the development of more functional relationships, as respects 
teacher education, between schools and colleges; incentives to teacher 
growth; democratic participation in teacher education programs; 
evaluation of teacher education. With rare exceptions, each mem- 
ber of the conference contributed to the consideration of two of these 
topics; and in all but one or two cases each of the study groups in- 
cluded representatives of teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, uni- 
versities, and school systems of various sizes. (3) Four culminating 
reports by conference committees. "These dealt—and dealt ably— 
with the following matters: (a) methods of attack on their various 
and related problems that might wisely be employed by the cooperat- 
ing institutions in connection with their participation in the Study; 
(b) contributions to the Study’s success that might most effectively 
be made by the Commission and its staff; (c) the records that should 
be kept and the reports that should be made by the institutions and 
the Commission in view of their responsibilities to each other and to 
the general field of teacher education; and (d) ways in which mutu- 
ally helpful relations might be developed with other institutions and 
organizations concerned with the education of teachers. 

To the thinking that took place at the Bennington Conference 
the half dozen formal addresses and four panel discussions which 
were scheduled for the evening meetings made substantial contribu- 
tion. Outstanding was the challenge voiced by Lewis Mumford. 
“The teacher, to accept his social responsibilities in the world today,” 
Mr. Mumford told the conference, 


must understand the nature of the present social crisis... . 
He must assist ir the transformation of a social order based 
upon expansion, power, profit, one-sided private initiative, 
into a social order based upon . . . a cooperative sharing of 
the means of life, toward the fullest possible development 
of both personality and community. Understanding the 
pressing need for balance and integration in this... [new] 
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order, those responsible for teacher education must intro- 
duce the concept of wholeness, many-sidedness, interrelated- 
ness in every part of the teacher’s curriculum and discipline. 
The restoration of manual effort and of the expressive art, 
as an integral part of both a renewed social life and a 
revised curriculum, becomes imperative; for society is not 
merely a fact to be studied, but a medium for living. And 
the aim of teaching, therefore, is not to produce systematic 
sociologists but representative social men: political animals 
in the fullest sense of Aristotle’s word. Such social dis- 
cipline places the teacher in the very forefront of the effort 
to combat the irrational forces that are now from within 
and without threatening civilization. Through the fo- 
cussing of this many-sided social experience, through con- 
fident invention in the social arts, comes the hope of creating 
a balanced society, capable of maintaining and renewing 
itself, capable of enriching and deepening man’s common 
heritage. In achieving this order, I say again, our critical 
choice is that between the dictator and the educator. And 
this again depends upon whether the teacher is as eager for 
social responsibility as the dictator is eager for political 
conquest and personal power. Safety for the teacher does 
not lie in evading the choice: safety and service lie in his 
willingness to play his social part and to follow it through 
in all its ramifications.” 


The Bennington Conference really launched the Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Education. Each cooperating institution is now 
perfecting local plans for participation, and has designated a local 
coordinator. Representatives of the Commission’s staff, who will 
serve as coordinators from its point of view, have visited the various 
centers and developed working contacts. Points for initial emphasis 
are, in each case, being identified, plans for action developed, and 
facilitating services by the Commission arranged. Machinery is be- 
ing developed whereby a clearing-house function may, in response 
to demands by the participating institutions, be performed by the 
Commission. Analytical and descriptive materials will be prepared 
and disseminated and these will, in most cases at least, be made 





2? Mr. Mumford’s address will be found in full in the Educational Record, Volume 
XX, Number 4, October, 1939, published by the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. It is also contained, as are the other addresses 
delivered at the conference along with the various reports referred to in this paper, 
in Reports and Addresses: Bennington Planning Conference for the Cooperative Study 
of Teacher Education, copies of which are obtainable from the Commission on Teacher 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., at a cost price of eighty cents. 
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generally available. Periodic reports of progress at the various cen- 
ters will be issued, along with tentative conclusions drawn from 
cumulating evidence. 


In one area the Commission is already especially active. As 
long as a year ago it became evident that whatever institutions were 
selected for participation in the Cooperative Study there would be 
a strong demand for aid in improving practices designed to provide 
teachers with a superior understanding of the growth and develop- 
ment of children. "The Commission was aware that there were many 
recent researches of great significance in this area which had not yet 
been adequately drawn upon for purposes of teacher education. A 
special subsidy was accordingly sought—and, happily, obtained—to 
make possible the establishment of a collaboration center for the study 
of child development with the needs of teachers as a dominant con- 
sideration. 


This center, under the guidance of Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, 
head of the Commission’s Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, and author of a distinguished recent report on 
Emotions and the Educative Process,® has now been set up in quarters 
generously provided by the University of Chicago, where Dr. Prescott 
is professor of education. During the present year a dozer. experts 
in child development, educational psychology, and related fields of 
study are collaborating at Chicago in the examination of case histories, 
research findings, and the like, and in an effort to arrive cooperatively 
at conclusions calculated to be of distinctive value in teacher educa- 
tion. ‘The activities of this center are financed for two more years; 
and the outcomes may, I believe, be looked forward to with the 
greatest optimism. 

Thus far I have endeavored to set forth the philosophy according 
to which the Commission on Teacher Education is operating, and 
to trace—not too tediously, I trust—the history of its Cooperative 
Study to date. Other activities—some a matter of history, others 
only projected—I must pass over at this time. I should like to say, 
however, that whatever the Commission undertakes may be expected 
to accord with its fundamental conviction: that its function is to 
stimulate, encourage, and assist—not to dictate or demand. Possibly 





® Emotion and the Educative Process, a Report of the Committee on the Relation 
of Emotion to the Educative Process, published by the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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it might make a more effective showing during its lifetime by the 
use of pressure tactics; but its eye is on the long run—and it believes 
that in that long run results will depend fundamentally on local 
conditions, local insights, and local efforts. Yet the Commission also 
has an abiding faith in the values of cooperation—of cooperative study, 
of cooperative exchange of information, and, in appropriate areas, of 
cooperative action. 

The Commission earnestly hopes, for example, that it may re- 
ceive the cooperative support of such organizations as the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. You can 
assist materially by turning your own vigorous attention, during the 
life of the Commission, to problems of teacher education. Like the 
Cooperative Study, your association includes both colleges and schools. 
No bond between your members can, it would seem, be stronger than 
that which exists by reason of the fact that all or nearly all must 
be deeply concerned with the education and continuous growth of 
teachers. Upon the quality of the teachers which your colleges pro- 
duce, and upon the degree of stimulation to continued growth which 
later affects them, the quality of your schools must predominantly 
depend; upon the quality of your schools turns the quality of under- 
graduate bodies. ‘Thus swiftly may the unbreakable circle be de- 
scribed. But let us not be content merely to consider immediate and 
somewhat selfish interests. Beyond all lies a common responsibility 
to the youth of America, and to the institutions of democracy which 
they may, because of our accomplishments or failures, perfect or 
destroy. As the president of Harvard University has eloquently 
emphasized in a recent report, there is no institution on which we 
may more wisely lavish our attention than public education. What 
that education is or may be depends on the teacher. 


I trust, then, that this association will feel, as I feel, that it 
ought to join forces with the Commission on Teacher Education. 
It would be a fine thing if you would support us by urging all your 
member institutions to redouble their endeavors to improve the edu- 
cation of teachers, and to view the task as the responsibility of whole 
faculties and of whole administrative and teaching staffs. For the 
teacher is not a mere professional specialist; he is a whole man, all 
his experiences contributing to what he is, and all that he is determin- 
ing the influence that he will have on the men and women in whose 
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hands the future of this country—and, in no unimportant part, of 
civilization itself—must rest. 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to ask you to give us a hand. Some 
of your members are already intimately involved in our Cooperative 
Study. But that we cannot further extend our special services is 
no reason for the remainder of the institutions here represented to 
feel that they cannot share in the common enterprise. After all the 
Study’s fundamental technique is one of local re-examination of con- 
ditions and responsibilities, of local re-definition of purposes, of local 
experimentation with new procedures, of the continuous evaluation 
and re-evaluation of local results. This technique is available to all. 
The Commission hopes that many will be stimulated to adopt it, 
that they will find encouragement in the example of the Cooperative 
Study, and that they will be aided in their endeavors by the state- 
ments and reports which may be expected to result from that study 
and from related activities. 


This is not a private fight. Everybody is welcome. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. Davin E. WEGLEIN: Mr. President, I am sure that all of 
us have listened with a great deal of interest to the paper presented 
by Dr. Bigelow, and I wish to move that this matter of cooperation 
on the part of the Middle States Association, with the Commission 
on Teacher Education, be referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 

Mr. STANLEY YARNALL: I would like to ask, Mr. President, 
whether the plan which Dr. Stoddard, at the conference in New 
York a few weeks ago, spoke of in connection with a series of exam- 
inations to select superior teachers all over the United States, is part 
of your plan or whether it fits into it? 

Dr. BicELow: The plan which is referred to is a project de- 
veloped by a committee on teacher education appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education. Dr. H. A. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools for 
Philadelphia, who by the way is a member of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, is Chairman of that particular committee. The 
project, however, is separately financed and has been separately 
planned. It is not a direct part of the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education although naturally as both enterprises are part 
of the American Council on Education we have kept in touch with 
each other and hope to be of mutual service to each other. 

I think I may say properly that the program which has been 
developed by this other body of making available standardized tests 
to be given to applicants for teaching positions throughout the country 
would not have fitted into the approach of the Commission on Teacher 
Education at the present time. It was fortunate therefore that it 
was possible for it to be set up in a distinct and nevertheless neighborly 
situation. Some cf the schools which are involved in the Cooperative 
Study, of which I have been speaking, plan to make experimental 
use of these examinations when they become available. Others do 
not plan to do so. In other words we provide to a certain degree 
an opportunity for experimentation with this particular device, but 
we are not in a position of urging any particular school system that 
is associated with us to use this more than any other means of 
selecting teachers. 
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Dr. Joun P. Lozo: I would like to go back to Dr. Grizzell’s 
talk a few minutes ago. As most of you know, the life of the 
Cooperative Study is over as an official body. Having been with 
the study from its beginning as one of the field men, I know the 
value of the work and I can appreciate the importance of continuing 
this work. Dr. Grizzell intimated that there are several fields 
which we might study in the future, among them being publications: 
that is, a central agency for the distribution of publications; a clearing 
house both for information and ideas, an opportunity to make further 
studies arising from the Cooperative Study, and a central place where 
statistics may be worked out for schools or groups that do not care 
to work out their own statistics. So I should like to make this 
motion, if it is in order, Mr. Chairman. I move that we instruct 
our officers to approach the other five regional associations concerning 
the advisability of continuing the national headquarters, and, if the 
idea is acceptable, to proceed with the project in cooperation with 
the other groups. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN Comrort: It has been a great gratification to the 
officers of the Association that so many members have attended the 
different sessions this year. 


(Upon motion, the Convention adjourned.) 
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THE MIpDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


List OF APPROVED COLLEGES, JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 





January 1, 1940 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware......... TO UENE 5 ax. /niieseccatarmeresewieters Walter Hullihen 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
i I ginko nce s5se0veetonseetscebuweiees Joseph M. M. Gray 
(aholic University of AMeTICA... | ........02cccciccceesicecceecies James Hugh Ryan 
RR TRINONEIEE... . 5 55.0 cnn | cc vescvsccoesvesecsuntewess Arthur A. O’Leary, S.J. 
Gorge Washington University... | ......cscscccccccccvccovess Cloyd H. Marvin 
Hive BBE REMECIS UBUD (o.5; 5:9) 5:0casciergrstcres Il susterslavorsieyass¥ovolererdren oe roreeionetaatets Mordecai W. Johnson 
HPI OMNES ho ccnk snes vic Sear esol cated ouatoies ovo ereiat er stapes naeiletarorerehelsr shee Sister Julia of the Trinity 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of 
| ON ee eee BERIOTE. 6 «.5.0:0:0:0 0.5 cree oreisivie Sister Mary Frances 
Gouthien, CONEE......-.csce cece cc TRQUGIORO oo 5:0-6:0 voce oreinwiene'e David Allan Robertson 
SIMU Ao 6c asinine 4 wievni eva RENEE doo s case wice-qcqetelersrene Henry Irvin Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University....... IBQUEIOTOE: ac sik bobs wees wes Isaiah Bowman 
errr BAUMOLE: oss .c.6ceiewaeciewien Edward B. Bunn, S.J. 
Morgan State College........... PVQIIOES: oooss ci. cersiesisicis ores D. O. W. Holmes 
Mount St. Mary’s College....... Emmitsburg ............... Rev. J. L. Sheridan 
& Joseph’s College............. EE oe scccveccvess Sister Paula 
University of Maryland......... College Park..........e000- H. C. Byrd 
Washington College............ Chestertown ............... Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College...... Westminster .............. Fred G. Holloway 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth......... OTE oo nine oie wresiciwisicreccrnrg Sister Marie Jose Bryne 
Drew University Sy ae AS ERBE oc ns ciciacwecawieanar Arlo Ayres Brown 
Georgian Court College......... Lakewood ...............-- Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Newark College of Engineering. . | Newark ..............00005 Allan R. Cullimore 
New Jersey College for Women.. |New Brunswick............ Margaret T. Corwin 
Princeton University............ rere Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers Univeraity...........0- New Brunswick............ Robert Clarkson Clothier 
St. Peter’s Ss Oe gO i re Joseph S. Dinneen, S.J. 
Seton Hall College.............. South Orange.............. Rev. James F. Kelley 
‘evens Institute of Technology..|Hoboken ...............00. Harvey N. Davis 
Upsala xt esseusneevens Bast Orange. «.0:0<6000000008 Rev. Evald B. Lawson. 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi MR ciicicediveewens ree Paul Dawson Eddy 
— University. .........cce0s OFS ee John Nelson Norwood 
SR Annandale-on-Hudson ..... Robert D. Leigh, Acting Dean 
naw SERRE are eee. New York City............ Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
qulya TT ED ccabegdaannewons William A. Boylan 
— Eos PGMENO! :<.s1s:5-d-aoriiemromoateier Rev. Francis A. O’Malley 
arkson College of Technology..|Potsdam ...........+.ee0e- James S. Thomas 
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SCHOOL 





Colgate University «so 0:0i.ccies0 
College of the City of New York 
College of Mount St. Vincent.... 
College of New Rochelle........ 
College of St. Rose............. 
Columbia University............ 
Cornell University... ....5.00000 
D’Youville College ............. 
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Fordham University............ 
Good Counsel College.......... 
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University of Buffalo........... 
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Albright College... .........00.00 
Allegheny College.............. 
Bryn Mawr College............ 
Bucknell University............. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
College of Chestnut Hill........ 
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Dickinson College .............. 
Drexel Institute of Technology. . 
Duquesne University............ 
Franklin and Marshall College.. 
Geneva College..........ccccceces 
Gettysburg College.............. 
Grove City Conese. ...o6.csscccce 
Haverford College.............0+0- 
Immaculata College............. 
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Lafayette College............... 
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eee ee eeeeeeee 


ee 


ee ee reese eee eee esee 


Ce 


New Votk CiHy..«. csessscses 
Tarrytown 
TRORRORCT oie aisle sivie.cie'sercias 
New York City occ ics ¢ccccs 
Niagara Falls 
Brooklyn 
Troy 
PURO OS care ev iraxcisrardceusreceyalatoretere 
St. Bonaventure............ 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
MEE 8 siotvieimioreecpiietinacsee one 
BYOREVING .s0sscdscedccnes 
Saratoga Springs........... 
Geneva 
SREAOHBE aaiaie:sisiecsiecineieeesine 
Schenectady 
Buffalo 


eee eee ewer ene 
ee ey 


| 


ey 


ey 


ee | 
| 
er | 


Ce ey 


Staten Island 
Aurora 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading 
IMCAOWINE  o:5s:ccisinrteacusienne 
EV NEAWE «. o:0is:s.c:0:seiswsieware 
Lewisburg 


ee 


re ey 


gy, ere eee 
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MEMUNMS 505.5) ai8ieccara wee dio meee 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Eo 5 cv eonealarseaiw o.eace 
Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg 
GOVE CHER aac ois dicisisiee cinteeis 
Haverford 

Immaculata 
Huntingdon 
Easton 


ee | 


ee ey 


eee ee eee eee seeee 


ee ey 


Ce 


eee eee sewer seeee 


ee | 


ee | 


ee | 





Sister Catharine Marie 
Rev. Mother Ignatius 
Sister M. Gonzaga 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
Edmund E. Day 
Mother St. Edward 
William S. A. Pott 
Rev. R. J. Gannon 
Rev. Mother Aloysia 
William Harold Cowley 
William A. Eddy 
Stephen W. Paine 
James M. Kieran 

A. H. Norton 

Brother A. Vician 


Grace Dammann 
Mother M. Gerard 
Sister Teresa Marie 
Harry Woodburn Chase 
Francis L. Meade 
Ernest J. Streubel 
William Otis Hotchkiss 
J. L. Meader 

Thomas Plassmann 
Rev. E. J. Walsh 
Thomas E. Molloy 
Laurens H. Seelye 

Miss Constance Warren 
H. T. Moore 

William A. Eddy 
Charles W. Flint 

Dixon Ryan Fox 
Samuel P. Capen 

Alan C. Valentine 
Henry Noble MacCracken 


C. C. Stoughton 
William E. Weld 


Harry V. Masters 
William Pearson Tolly 
Marion E. Park 
Arnaud Cartwright Marts, 
Acting President 
Robert E. Doherty 
Sister Maria Kostka 
Sister Mary Loretta 
F. P. Corson 
Parke Rexford Kolbe 
Rev. J. J. Callahan 
John A. Schaeffer 
McLeod M. Pearce 
Henry W. A. Hanson 
Weir C. Ketler 
William W. Comfort 
Rev. F. J. Furey 
Charles C. Ellis 7 
William Mather Lewis 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
TI os cnenvnvecesees Philadelphia .............. Brother E. Anselm 
[ebanon Valley College......... ee Clyde A. Lynch 
Iehigh University.............. a Clement C. Williams 
lincoln University.............. Lincoln University.......... William Hallock Johnson 
Marywood College.............. SOUAMEGID 66, 0:0:0;¢ ore sinieieisieses Mother M. Josepha 
Mercyhurst College............. eee Mother M. Borgia 
Moravian College (for Men)....|Bethlehem ................ William N. Schwarze 
Mount Mercy College........... PICGDUEEN 2.5 5 scicisie view seecers Sister M. Irenaeus 
Muhlenberg College............ Allentown ................ Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for Women | Pittsburgh ................. Herbert L. Spencer 
Pennsylvania State College...... State College............... Ralph D. Hetzel 
Rosemont College............... Rosemont .............-ee+ Rev. Mother Mary Ignatius 
St, Francis College.............. EOC og ofcrncsecersisiesio.tioenieie Rey. Edward P. Caraher, T.O.R. 
St. Joseph’s College............. Philadelphia .............. Rev. Thomas J. Higgins 
§. Vincent College............. TIO ca ie:sa5e: sae: arava oie ereerere Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College.............. GrOCHADUTE 6 occ cccccsescss Jas. A. Wallace Reeves 
Susquehanna University......... ny ee G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College............ Swarthmore ............se. Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University.............. Philadelphia .............. Charles Ezra Beury 
University of Pennsylvania...... Philadelphia .............. Thomas S. Gates 
University of Pittsburgh........ PitSBOTEO 6. o0.c0< cccccciee John G. Bowman 
University of Scranton.......... OER EOIE, 5 o'n, 55/501 sie lescicveleeecwis Brother Denis Edward 
Se SEE vibe rereccnecan N. E. McClure 
Villa Maria College............ | OT RRR Sve Serareeterera eemenemtenerraneres Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Villanova College.............. VIAN OGE 6: 0:s.0 scec-cneie ss aieices Rev. E. V. Stanford 
Washington & Jefferson College..|Washington ............... Ralph C. Hutchison 
Westminster College............ New Wilmington........... Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson COMCBE. ... o.c.csescewseeee Chambersburg ............. Paul S. Havens 
APPROVED LiIsT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Alliance Junior College......... Cambridge Springs, Pa. ....|J. J. Kolasa 
Bennett Junior College.......... Millbrook, N. Y. .......... Miss Courtney Carroll 
Bucknell University Junior 

a eee Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... Eugene S. Farley, Director 
Centenary Collegiate Institute... | Hackettstown, N. J. ....... Robert J. Trevorrow 
Columbia Junior College........ Washington, D. C. ........ B. G. Wilkinson, Dean 
Dunbarton Junior College....... Washington, D. C. ........ Sister Rose Elizabeth 
Immaculata Junior College...... Washington, D. C. ........ Sister Mary Genevieve 
Junior College of Georgetown 

Visitation Convent.......... Washington, D. C. ........ Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
Mount Saint Agnes Junior 

a ECE Mount Washington, 

Baltimore, Md. .......... Sister M. Pius 

Packer Collegiate Institute...... Brockivn, N.Y. ....-2.0000 Paul David Shafer 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College|La Plume, Pa. ............ Bryon S. Hollinshead 
Seth Low Junior College........ Brooklyn, N. Y. ............ Edward F. Allen 
St, Charles CONCIE o.5. 5.0 cc scceece Catonsville, Md. .......... Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S. 
Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 

WEE Sines ceeneiewnackohics Williamsport, Pa. ......... Rev. John W. Long 








TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


New Jersey State Teachers 


a ie a Montclair N. J. ........... A. Sprague 
State Teachers College.......... Shippensburg, Pa. ......... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
New Jersey State Teachers 

seo 2; eee Roscoe L. West 


New York State Teachers College | Albany, N. Y. ............ John M. Sayles, Acting President 
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THE MIpDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





LisT OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditment follows the name of the school. 


January 1, 1940 


The city following the name of the 


school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I. duPont High School....}| Wilmington P. O. ......... Thomas W. Howie 


(1939) 


Caesar Rodney High School.... 

(1934) 
Claymont High School.... (1930) 
Delaware City High School.... 

(1937) 
Dover High School...... (1930) 
Georgetown High School. . (1934) 
Harrington High School.. (1932) 
John Bassett Moore High School 


(1928) 
Laurel High School...... (1936) 
Lewes High School...... (1932) 


Middletown High School. . (1937) 
Milford High School.... (1936) 
Newark High School.... (1928) 
Saint Andrew’s School.... (1936) 
Sanford Preparatory School of the 

Sunny Hills School... . (1938) 


Seaford High School..... (1930) 
State College for Colored Stu- 
dents (High School Dept.) 


(1931) 
Tower Hill School...... (1928) 
Ursuline Academy....... (1928) 
William Penn High School..... 
(1934) 
Wilmington Friends School..... 
(1928) 


Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard High School... (1930) 


Pierre S. duPont High School 


(1936) 

Wilmington High School..... 
(1928) 

Academy of the Holy Cross..... 
(1930) 





(Kennett Pike) 
(Special School District) 
Camden 


er 


Claymont 
Delaware Cully 6 oisciciasscces 


WIS 551s cesar ar erevsisiotorsvereaiers 
Georgetown 
Harrington 

SEUNG or a505:5:o: creer eines 2 eter ele 


ee) 


Lewes 
Witddletown «...ccccescececs 
Milford 
PINE coco shins ci or vice exoiavevormrors 
Middletown .....ccsccecses 


ee) 


ee ee 


WERHERIGH ccccsiccsecsoes 
(Box 293) 
SOGIOLE. oi oinsiaiscriacrevetsinrereele 


WHIMIMBtON 2.0 cccccccccee 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 
Wilmington .............. 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
INGW CASE occ. cecccccicieinecins 


Wilmington .............+- 
(Alapocas Drive) 


Wilmington ............... 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

Wilmington ............... 

(34th & VanBuren Sts.) 

Wilmington ............... 

(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 


eeeeeeeeseeeee 


(2935 Upton St., N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 





Wilbur H. Jump 


H. E. Stahl 
R. Rogers Fouracre 


E. Hall Downes 
Franklin J. Butz 

Jacob C. Messner 
George W. Wright 

C. T. Dickerson 
Richard A. Shields 
Gilbert Nickel 

Robert E. Shilling 
William K. Gillespie 
Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd 
Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 
W. B. Thornburgh 

Dr. Richard S. Grossley 
Burton P. Fowler 
Mother Margaret Mary 
Charles E. Smith 


Wilmot R. Jones 
George A. Johnson 


R. L. Talbot 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister Maria Antonia 
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Dev 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Academy of Notre Dame..(1931) | Washington .............. Sister Julitta 
(North Capitol & K Sts., 
N. E.) 

Academy of the Sacred Heart... | Washington ............... Sister Mary Irene 
(1932) 
Olt GRE, 20205000008 (1928) 
Fairmont School.......... (1934) 


Georgetown Visitation Convent.. 


(1930) 
Gonzaga College High School.. 
(1933) 
Ganston: BRA. 2. <n... 55% (1928) 
Holton-Arms School...... (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School. (1933) 


Immaculata Seminary... . (1928) 


Mount Vernon Seminary. . (1928) 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 
(1928) 


Saint Anthony High School.... 
(1938) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy. . (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School 


Saint Paul’s Academy... . (1934) 


Saint Rose’s Technical School .. 
(1940) 
Sidwell Friends School, The.... 

(1928) 


Washington Public High Schools: 


Anacostia High School. (1939) 


Armstrong High School. (1929) 
Cardozo High School. . (1932) 


McKinley High School. . (1929) 





(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Weaahincton: © ....0:<.0000000008 
(2955 Upton St, N. W.) 
Washington «..o:0.00.0:00:0:00:0 
(1711 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W.) 
Washington ............... 
(1500 35th St., N. W., 
Georgetown Heights) 
Washington ............... 
(27 Eye St, N. W.) 
Washington ............... 
(1906 Florida Ave., N. W.) 
Washington ............06. 
(2125 S St. N. W.) 
Washington 
(36th & O Sts, N. W,, 
Georgetown) 
Washington 
(4300 Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 
Washington ............0.. 
(3801 Nebraska Ave., N. W.) 


ee 


Washington .......ccseccee 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


Washington ..............+. 

(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 
Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 

Washington ............06. 

(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. 
E., Brookland) 

Washington ...........06. 

(601 E. Capitol St.) 


Washington .............4. 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
et 
(1421 Vee St., N. 
W SRINGION: ..«. 6.0.<.0:0:0:0:0:s:0:0:010 
(2200 California St., N. W.) 
Washington .............6. 
(1809 Eye St., N. W.) 


Washington ............... 
(16th & R Sts., S. E., 
Anacostia) 
Washington ............... 
(O St. bet. Ist & 3rd, N. W.) 
Washington .............4. 
(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 
Washington ............4.. 
(2nd & T Sts., N. E.) 


} Dwight C. Bracken 
John F. Byerly 
Miss Maud vanWoy 


Rev. Francis E. Garner 


{ Miss Mary L. Gildersleeve 
Miss Mary B. Kerr 
Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton 
Sister M. Josepha Higgins 


Sister Lawrence 


George W. Lloyd 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Theresa 
Sister M. Agneze 


Brother Felix Francis 
Sister M. Rose Estelle 
Sister Mary 


Albert E. Rogers 


John Paul Collins 


G. David Houston 


Robert N. Mattingly 


Frank C. Daniel 





Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 
SORGGE Soisiolecisciots tie (1929) | Washington ............... Walter L. Smith 
(ist & N Sts., N. W.) 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
BEMOON Bosco ncsnwes (1929) | Washington ............... Miss May P. Bradshaw 
(13th & Upshur Sts., N. W.) 
Washington Central High 
GONGGE.  esiccscceaies (1929) | Washington ............... Lawrence G. Hoover 
(13th & Clifton Sts., N. W.) 
Washington Eastern High 
err rere (1929) | Washington ............00. Charles S. Hart 
(17th & East Capitol Sts.) 
Washington Western High 
OME occ wiciwnseeers eo Rk Dr. Elmer S. Newton 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Woodrow Wilson High School | Washington ............... Norman J. Nelson 
(1937) | (Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 
peake St.) 
Woodward School for Boys..| Washington ............... James J. King 
(1928) | (1736 G St. N. W.) 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis High School...(1940) | Annapolis ................. Dr. Howard A. Kinhart 


Baltimore Friends School. (1928) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore Eastern High School 
(1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
(1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School. (1935) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(1928-33; 1935) 


Forest Park High School...... 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School. (1928) 


Patterson Park Junior-Senior 
High School........ (1940) 


Bel Air High School...... (1938) 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 


Fiiek School ......... (1931) 
Brunswick Junior-Senior High 
MOONEE «oro hcoaie wimieie none (1928) 


Calvert Hall High School. (1928) 
Catonsville High School.. (1929) 


Chevy Chase Senior High School 
foe Gel caveccuncs (1929) 





(Spa Rd. & Greenfield St.) 

BA@HWOLE oo ovcccsecccccees 

(5114 North Charles St., 
Homeland) 


PE ROONG 2 oi5.6 sie icine civieitewins 
(33rd St. & Lock Haven Rd.) 
PRMMORE: occ cicecciesssinecs 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


AOTC g siscivinsicsin ioeceles 

(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 

EOE oie ccciccnnsersioinineciee 

(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 

MV AONOGE: oie. 6:« 9:0 aicisve/aisle,o(esie 

(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 


BANGLE «occas sesivieniedie 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


OSG sia se Scrusictaciade 
(Ellwood Ave. & Pratt St.) 
Le RY ee corners 
(East Gordon St.) 


eee ee 


IBRUMEWICK occccesacwaseesic 

NGOMINIIEE occ aisiciaiclow es calens 

(320 Cathedral St.) 

BGHWMOTE «..ccccccccccsecs 

(Bloomsbury Ave., 
Catonsville) 


Chevy CHASE ccc cicicccicaces 
(6410 Connecticut Ave., N. 
W.) 





Edwin C. Zavitz 


Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 


John H. Schwatka 


Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Harry T. Pratt 


Norman L. Clark 
Benj. S. Carroll 


Thomas W. Pyle 


Arvin P. Jones 
Brother James Conaghan 


D. W. Zimmerman 


Miss Miriam Chambers 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany High School..(1928) | Cumberland ............... Ralph R. Webster 
Fort Hill High School. .(1931) | Cumberland .............+. Victor D. Heisy 
Frederick High School....(1928) | Frederick .............+++- Wilbur Devilbiss 
Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High ; 
RORGE s:iosusecsnawisie (1932) | Gaithersburg .............- Maxwell E. Burdette 
Georgetown Preparatory peed GAEretE PAE <.c:o:+-0.00is00scces Rev. Robert P. Arthur 
1928 
Gilman Country School for Boys| Baltimore ................. E. Boyd Morrow 
(1936) | (5047 Roland Ave., Roland 
Park) — 
Glen Burnie High School. . (1936) Glen 1 (ere Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Greenwood School ....... (1937) |Baltimore ..........eceeee Miss Mary A. Elcock 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown High School. . (1928) | Hagerstown ............... John D. Zentmyer 
Hannah Moore Academy.. (1931) |Reisterstown ............-- Miss Laura Fowler 


landon School for Boys... (1936) 


loyola High School of Baltimore 


(1933) 

McDonogh School ........ (1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 
MENON. Scce.s:dareraislesoccrece (1932) 


Mount Saint Agnes School. (1928) 


Mount Saint Joseph’s College 
(High School) ....... (1933) 


Notre Dame of Maryland—High 
OME ase: eaer ciclevereveunre (1928) 


Park School, The ........ (1928) 


Richard Montgomery High 


RRINOIIE coscrssccowvasiareneresos (1932) 
Roland Park Country School.... 
(1928) 


Saint Charles College High 


PE s4avasereneuns (1939) 
Saint James School ...... (1930) 
Saint Joseph’s High School...... 

(1930) 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary... 
(1931) 

Seton High School ....... (1931) 
Sherwood High School.... (1932) 
Takoma Academy........ (1935) 
Tome School, The........ (1928) 


Town School of the Jacob Tome 


; RRC (1930) 
West Nottingham Academy..... 
(1932) 


Wicomico High School... . (1932) 








Washington, P. O., D.C. ... 

(Edgemoor, Bradley Lane, 
Bethesda, Md.) 

Baltimore 

(Calvert & Monument Sts.) 

McDonogh 


ee 


Silver Spring .............. 
Baltimore 
(Mount Washington) 


Baltimore 
(Carroll Station) 


eee eee eer eeeeeeee 


Baltimore 
(Charles Street Ave., 
Roland Park) 
Baltimore 
(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


ee 


re 


Rockville 

a re 
(817 University Parkway, 
Roland Park) 


eee eee eee weer eee 


Baltimore 

(Maiden Choice Lane, 
Catonsville) 

Saint James School Post 
NG caro ceiocein-o'w.retare ordieteateve 

Emmitsburg 


Saint Mary’s City .......... 


Baltimore 
(2800 North Charles St.) 
Sandy Spring 
Washington, P. O., D.C. ... 
(Takoma Park, Md.) 

Port Deposit <.....0.0:05.0.0-000006 


ee 


eee ewer eee eee 


Port Deposit 
Colora 


| 


ey 


Salisbury 





Paul L. Banfield 


Rev. A. M. Guenther 
Major Louis E. Lamborn 
Edgar Meritt Douglass 
Sister M. Kathleen 
Brother Oswald 

Sister M. Coeline 


Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


L. Fletcher Schott 
Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. Joseph L. White 


James B. Drake 
Sister Lucille Morgan 


Miss M. Adele France 
Sister Mary Louise 


Austin A. La Mar, Jr. 
Hubert E. Redding 


Trentwell Mason White 


William K. Cumming 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 


Clarence H. Cordrey 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
NEW JERSEY 

A. J. Demarest High -—* 0 ere ren Arthur E. Stover 
1928 

Abraham Clark High — ANE oi.6, inser: ert erocoiaceorereigieis George F. Freifeld 
(1932 

Academy of Holy Angels. (1933) | Fort Lee .............ee00- Sister M. Frances Therese 

Academy of Saint Elizabeth..... Convent Station ........... Sister Marie Josephine 
(1928) 

Admiral Farragut Academy..... PE OROE bias ce sieceicwenver Farle Russell Closson 
(1937) 

Asbury Park High School. (1928) | Asbury Park .............. Charles S. Huff 

Atlantic City High School. (1939) | Atlantic City .............. Charles R. Hollenbach 

(Albany & Atlantic Aves.) 

Atlantic Highlands High School..| Atlantic Highlands ........ Herbert S. Meinert 
(1928) 

Audubon High School..... C193T) TABEEDER .oc.6cccscsaescesee Miss Grace N. Kramer 

Bayonne Senior High School..... MRR OEIRE ierainiacaca vicieivcxeteorste Miss Lilian A. Clemens 
(1928) 

Beard’s School for Girls, Miss..|/Orange ........-scesseeeee Miss Lucie C. Beard 
(1928) | (560 Berkeley Ave.) 

Belleville High School....(1934) | Belleville ................-. H. D. Kittle 

Bernards High School....(1928)|Bernardsville ............. W. Ross Andre 

Blaw Academy... ..0.¢ CISZS) PBIAHNSOWN «0. ics cccccseees Dr. Charles H. Breed 

Bloomfield High School...(1928)|Bloomfield ................ Joseph Ellsworth Poole 

Bogota High School...... CPPOE TP MERR, ocidisisieiecieisiecienisieies Earl E. Purcell 

Boonton High School..... COSTE POGURON nsikscecisesiawcsinws Clarence E. Boyer 

Bordentown Military Institute...|Bordentown ............... Harold Morrison Smith 
(1928) 

Bound Brook High School. (1928) | Bound Brook .............. G. Harvey Nicholls 

Bridgeton High School...(1931) | Bridgeton ..............06- Harry C. Smalley 

Burlington High School...(1928) | Burlington ................ Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 

Camden Catholic High School...|Camden ...............065 Sister Mary Christine 
(1934) | (7th & Federal Sts.) 

Camden High School..... CURSE CANE coc g co.cc cciewericans Carleton R. Hopkins 


Cape May High School... (1938) 
Carteret School .......... (1928) 
Carteret High School..... (1929) 
Chatham High School.... (1939) 
Cliffside Park Senior-Junior 


High School ......... (1930) 
Clifton High School...... (1928) 
Closter High School...... (1932) 


College High School of the 
State Teachers College at 


WROIIGINEE 6.60 scenes (1935) 
Collingswood Senior High 
WOMOOE ceoseuceiemused (1928) 


Columbia Senior High School... 

(1928) 
Cranford High School.... (1928) 
Dover High School....... (1928) 
Dumont High School..... (1939) 


Dunellen High School... . (1938) 
Dwight Morrow High School.... 
(1928) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 


Clifford J. Scott High School.. 
(1940) 


East Orange High School..... 
(1928) 





(Park Blvd. & Baird Ave.) 
MAG THEA Sascces ccs escent 
Orange 

Carteret 
Chatham 


ey 
er ey 


ee | 


Clsterde PACE o.éeccasscccds 
Clifton 
Closter 


ee 


Upper Montclair .......... 


Collingswood 
South OLARRE .occ:cccsicicniee 


re 


Cranford 
Dover 

Dumont 
Dunellen 
DGBIEWOO gorse ckccccsviewe 


ee | 
er 
ee 


ast OPANSE cc i:o:cieisivisieidivie 

(Renshaw Ave. & N. 
Clinton Sts.) 

Wace OEGNE ccc0iscisics sews 

(34 N. Walnut St.) 





Paul S. Ensminger 
George G. Grim 
Miss Anna D. Scott 
Dr. Everett V. Jeter 


Dr. Robert L. Burns 
Walter F. Nutt 
C. F. Sailer 


Arthur M. Seybold 


Percy S. Eichelberger 
Curtis H. Threlkeld 


Ray A. Clement 
William S. Black 
Alfred W. Heath 
W. F. Bolen 
George W. Paulsen 


Dr. Lemuel R. Johnson 


Ralph E. Files 





\\ 


Eng! 


Flem 
Fort 


{ 
‘ 


Free 
Gart 


Glas 
Glen 


Glou 
Grov 
Hack 


Hack 
Hadc 


Hadc 
¢ 


Ham 
Harr 
Harti 
Hasb 


Hawt 
High! 


Hight 
Hillsi 


Irvin, 


Jersey 
Her 


Jan 
Lin 


Wil 


Rearn 
Kent 


Kings 
Lakey 


lawre 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
fast Rutherford High School.. East Rutherford ........... George L. Dierwechter 
(1938 
Fizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin High School..... (1928) FEUZABEUD 6.0.5. s:c:c:0:0s:0:0:0esiee0 William M. Duncan 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 
(1931) 
Englewood School for Boys..... 
(1940) 
Flemington High School... (1928) 
fort Lee Junior-Senior High 


QUE scecsisisisie pnaasisiotets (1931) 
Freehold High School..... (1928) 
Garfield High School..... (1928) 


Glassboro High School... . (1931) 
Glen Ridge Senior High School.. 
(1928) 

Gloucester City Junior-Senior 
High School. . (1928-33; 1936) 
Grover Cleveland High School.. 
(1928) 
Hackensack Senior High School. . 
(1928) 
Hackettstown High School. (1930) 
Haddon Heights High School... 
(1928) 

Haddonfield Memorial High 
OPN «eras scoicraretaisveierciers (1930) 
Hammonton High School. . (1928) 
Harrison High School.... (1928) 


Hartridge School......... (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. 

(1929) 
Hawthorne High School. . (1936) 
Highland Park High School..... 

(1940) 
Hightstown High School. . (1928) 
Hillside High School...... (1930) 


lwington High School... . (1928) 


lesey City Public High Schools: 
Henry Snyder High School.... 
(1940) 

James J. Ferris High School.. 
. (1940) 
lincoln High School... . (1928) 


William L. Dickinson High 


WEEE xipaiswened (1928) 
Kearny High School...... (1928) 
Kent Place School..... (1928-36; 

1938) 
Kingsley School .......... (1934) 


akewood Junior-Senior High 
a (1928) 
lawrenceville School..... (1928) 





(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
Elizabeth 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 
(363 E. Palisade Ave.) 

PICKER RIOR. «5.6.0: 6.0:0:0-0 siecisieieis 


re ee ee) 


EEO oo .cjealsiewowiesiacnoere 
Freehold 
Garfield 
(Palisade Ave.) 
Glassboro 

Glen Ridge 


eee eres ee eee eee 


Gloucester City ............ 
Caldwell 


PIACKORSAGE. ooo 6csccccccess 
Hackettstown ...........0.. 
Haddon Heights 


eee eer enee 


Haddonfield 
Hammonton 
Harrison 
Plainfield 
Hasbrouck Heights 


Ce 
ee 
ee 
 ) 


Hawthorne 
Highland Park 


Hightstown 

Elizabeth 

(135 Coe Ave., Hillside) 

Newark 

(1253 W. Clinton Ave., 
Irvington) 


Jersey City 
(Bergen & Myrtle Aves.) 
Jersey City 
(Coles & 7th Sts.) 

OPSOY CXIG 5 0 0 jerc sreisivicisseiererors 
(Crescent Ave.) 


ee 


Jersey City 
(Newark & Palisades Ave.) 
Arlington 
(Devon St., Kearny) 
Summit 


eee wwe e ewes ee 


re 


ee) 


eee eee eee er eeeeee 





Porter W. Averill 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Harold S. Goldsmith 
Arthur E. Stukey 
Miss Lillian F. Lauler 
Nathan E. Lincoln 
Leon C. Lutz 

Alfred C. Ramsay 
Wendell Sooy 
Richard M. Elsea 

Dr. Boutelle E. Lowe 
Frank A. Souders 
Miss Emily P. Rockwood 


William W. Reynolds 
Paul S. Gillespie 
William F. Grant 


Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge 


John W. MacDonald 


George J. Geier 
Alger Y. Maynard 


Dr. Harry Segner Hill 
Wilbur H. Cox 


Edward Haertter 


John M. Kerwin 
John O’Regan 
Thomas H. Quigley 


Dr. Frank J. McMackin 
George G. Mankey 
Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
Nathaniel P. Merrill 


Oliver B. Lane 
Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Leonia High School....... Rr reer ery een Carl W. Suter 
Linden High School...... USA PENG, b.cascccawicsiewee onsen Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
Lodi High School........ COS OOS oi ctaiaiateccercrsiaeinsears vids Marinus Charles Galanti 
Long Branch Senior High 

DONOOL, <6 sitecasnensieveis (1928) |Long Branch ........0000 R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr, 
Lyndhurst High School....(1930) |Lyndhurst ..............-. Edmund Burke 
Madison High School..... CHG2S) NAAAIGOR coos dicted cceresdie neice Ward A. Shoemaker 
Manasquan High School..(1935) |Manasquan ...........+... Dr. Marion C. Woolson 
Merchantville High School...... Merchantville ....0sscccees J. Hunter Howard 

(1932) 

Metuchen High School....(1928) |Metuchen ............0008. Elmo E. Spoerl 


Middle Township High School.. 


(1928) 

Middletown Township High 
SIGE onesie cr evstese siren (1936) 
Millburn High School .... (1928) 
Montclair Academy...... (1928) 
Montclair High School.... (1928) 
Moorestown Friends School ..... 
(1928) 
Moorestown High School. . (1928) 
Morristown School ....... (1933) 
Mount Holly High School....... 


(1928-35; 1938) 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy. . 


(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
(1937) 
Mountain Lakes High School.... 
(1940) 
Neptune Township High School.. 
(1928) 

New Brunswick Senior High 
OMG cciccs ce asmeleans (1928) 
Newark Academy ........ (1928) 


Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School. . (1928) 


Newark Central Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark South Side High School 
(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High 
DED. Saeesenvbosa (1935) 


Newark West Side High 


Cape May Court House .. 


RENOIR: iia. o5 ere sierace! a esscaigie 
MRED 10655 fai aiai el etexer sca caceieie 
OEIOEGY =<. ciciau.digaieistearee oe 
NUMERO 5-36 Sreaxclorieleces 


MOOrestOWR <6... ccccecccas 
RODTINGUR:. 6o.ooiiccisieicsccas 
BACUNE THONG oo0ced ciccwesies 


Caldwell 


Plainfield 


ee ey 


Mountain Lakes ........... 


Ocean Grove ...ceccccesses 


New Brunswick............ 
EMIUEERN IS. dha. oi'9-6 oi Wisivnleveareiared 
(215 First St.) 


URUEGER. 26s sw ncwinsacecceces 
(Parker St.) 


DOIN ai dseeorlavecororeveceieiaisieiece 
(345 High St.) 


OC), ee ee 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
PMOUNAENE, Sia: ss4:ernivisisicieiaieteaionie 
(94 Johnson Ave.) 


NC NEN acho pislsitieceweqisicaene 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


EE - sacensausces eee 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 
Newman School.......... (29BS) Lakeweed onc cccccccccesse 
North Plainfield High School....|Plainfield ................. 
(1928) | (Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 
Nutley High School ...... NE nnakns dscaceneweacene 
Ocean City High School...(1928) |Ocean City ................ 
Orange High School...... C2925) (OCENBE ooo occ cdcciccccsces 
Palmyra High School ..... ow), ee rrr re 


Park Ridge High School. . (1930) 





i > cr 


.| Carroll F. Wilder 


Paul I. Redcay 

R. John Bretnall 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 
Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Earl N. Evans 
Waldro J. Kindig 
Sister M. Aloysius 
Sister Mary Wilfred 
H. L. Schofield 
Harry A. Titcomb 


Robert C. Carlson 
Clinton F. Zerweck 


Raymond B. Gurley 


Stanton A. Ralston 


William V. Wilmot 
Arthur W. Belcher 


Max J. Herzberg 


Rayburn A. Higgins 


William M. Agar 
Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Floyd E. Harshman 
George W. Meyer 
Howard L. Goas 

Miss Veva M. Brower 





Mrs. May E. Hallett 


-_ 


Passail 


Paters 
Pate 


Pate 
Pauls 


Peddi 
Pembe 
Pennit 


Perth 
Pingr 


Pitma 
Plain! 
Point 


Prine 
Pros 


Rahv 
Rams 
Red | 


Red 
Ridg 
Ridg 
Rose 
Roxt 


Rum 
Rutg 


Ruth 
Sain 


Sain 
Sain 


Sain 
Sain 


Scot 
Seto 


Som 
Sou 
Stey 


Sun 
Swe 


Tes 








} 











(1939) 
Princeton Junior-Senior High 


BENOG! sires cence (1932) 
Prospect Hill School...... (1928) 
Rehway High School..... (1933) 
Ramsey High School ..... (1939) 
Red Bank Catholic High School.. 

(1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School.... 
(1930) 


Ridgewood High School . . (1928) 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) 


Roxbury High School..... (1938) 
Rumson High School...... (1940) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The 

(1928) 


Rutherford High School. . (1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory 
MEN setaiecsecuace (1935) 
‘aint John Baptist School . (1935) 
Saint Mary’s Cathedral Girls’ 
Catholic High School . (1940) 


Saint Mary’s Hall........ (1936) 
Saint Peter’s College High 
School 


Scotch Plains High School. (1932) 
‘ton Hall Preparatory School .. 
(1931) 

Somerville High School... (1928) 
South River High School. . (1928) 
Stevens Hoboken Academy...... 
(1935; 1937) 
Summit High School (1934) 
Swedesboro High School. . (1928) 
Teaneck High School .... (1935) 








(Trenton & Bay Aves.) 


Princeton 
UMPIRES boi diresccorsiaiapetase siroia 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
Rahway 
NNN etnies ida larereahet alors ances 
Red BAME sc. s ss ccccccwsccas cs 


eee e eer eee eee eeee 


MCA WAGE. 6.c6ckccisansiwacess 
Ridgefield Park 


Ridgewood 
ZAC oiaieicie see cabs aewre 
(Roselle Park) 

Succasunna 
ee Re re 
New Brunswick............ 


ee 


Rutherford ......ccccccscce 
Newark 
(520 High St.) 
Mendham 


re 


PERCU, 6.0 sic-wciscieooweswwae 
(Bank St.) 
BUD OD BION os: <icin:cievosisicioncisiere 
Jersey City 
(144 Grand St.) 

Scotch Plains .............. 
South Orange.............. 
(South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville 
South River 
Hoboken 


sere eee eee eeeses 
ee 


eee eeereeeeeereees 


I 6. Gace. cs aararaverarasbiaseios 
Swedesboro 
Teaneck 


eee e eee eee reese 


Dr. Ted B. Bernard 
Dr. Albert A. Hamblen 


Ralph N. Kocher 
Guy W. Moore 
Sister Mary Angelica 
Harry C. Sieber 
Frederic K. Shield 


George A. F. Hay 
G. Hobart Brown 


Vernard F. Group 

Dr. Charles A. Wolbach 
Stanley Shepard, Jr. 

Wilmot H. Moore 

Rev. Boniface Reger 

Sister Superior Elisa Monica 
Sister Mary Concepta 

Miss Edith M. Weller 

Rev. Francis J. Shalloe 


William H. Flaherty 
Rev. William N. Bradley 


Frank H. Lewis 
Wilbur A. Bryan 
B. F. Carter 


A. J. Bartholomew 
Walter H. Hill 





Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
pssaic Senior High School..... POOR 2. csccccccccccccess O. A. Kennedy 
(1928) 
paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School..|Paterson ...........seeeees Joseph F, Manley 
(1928) | (Hamilton St.) 
Paterson Eastside High School. |Paterson .............ee005 Francis R. North 
(1928) | (Park Ave.) 
Paulsboro High School....(1928-|Paulsboro ..........+.se00- J. Dale McKibben 
33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The....... (1928) |Hightstown ............... Wilbour Eddy Saunders 
Pemberton High School...(1935)|Pemberton ................ Miss Edith Burr 
Pennington School for Boys..... PENMINGION 2.6... 00 sieccccee Dr. Francis Harvey Green 
(1930-35; 1937) 
Peth Amboy High School. (1928) | Perth Amboy .............. Will W. Ramsey 
Pingry School, The....... (1928) [Eisabeth 4... cc ccccccccces E. Laurence Springer 
(87 Parker Rd.) 
Pitman High School...... Gee i ee L. Arthur Walton 
Plainfield High School....(1928) |Plainfield ................. Dr. Galen Jones 
Point Pleasant Beach High School} Point Pleasant Beach ...... Joseph E. Clayton 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Tenafly High School...... fy | Karl L. Ritter Bro. 
Trenton Central High School..../Trenton ........+.+seeee0 Dr. Paul R. Spencer 
(1928) | (Hamilton Ave. & Chambers - 
St. 
Union City Public High Schools: Rutt 
Emerson High School...(1929) | Union City .........+2+e+- Joseph J. Maney 
(318 Eighteenth St.) Calt 
Union Hill High School. (1928) | Union City ..........+0+e+ Harry S. Stahler 
(768 Hudson Ave.) Can 
Vail-Deane School........ ee errr Miss Eleanor Denison Can 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Vineland High School....(1936)|Vineland ..........s+eee0% Mrs. Anna M. Clippinger Cath 
Washington High School. . (1934) | Washington ...........+-+. Donald H. Fritts 
West Orange High School. (1928) | West Orange .........--+++ Frederick W. Reimherr Caz 
Westfield Senior High oe ; 5 RE os oc. io UcGiedatindioann Dr. Frank N. Neubauer Cha 
1928 
Westwood High School ...(1939) | Westwood ........-eeeeee Charles Muschell Coh 
William McFarland High School 
formerly Bordentown High Coll 
School .... (1929-1933; 1935) |Bordentown ...........00+5 Miss Anna T. Burr 
Wildwood High School...(1931) | Wildwood ............+++: Dr. John P. Lozo Colt 
Woodbridge High School. .(1928) | Woodbridge .........-.+++ Arthur C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School...(1928) |Woodbury ..........s++06 Lloyd L. Lammert Col 
Woodrow Wilson High School..|Union City ..........+++++: Robert vS. Reed 
(1928) | (Hauxhurst Ave., 
Weehawken) Cor 
Woodstown High School..(1928) | Woodstown .........e+e+ee: Miss Helen Sanford Jones Cor 
NEW YORK De 
A. B. Davis High School . (1932) |Mount Vernon............- Dr. Hugh H. Stewart Dot 
Adelphi Academy......... (1928) | Brooklyn, New York City... | William Slater Dre 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) > 
Albany Academy, The....(1928) | Albany ..........-.eeeeees Dr. Islay F. McCormick - 
(Academy Rd.) . 
Albany Academy for Girls...... ES ORS Miss Margaret Trotter On 
(1928) | (155 Washington Ave.) e 
Albany High School...... SN cn cackesees oes Dr. Harry E. Pratt ” 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester... |Rochester .............000- Rev. J. H. O’Loane Tie 
(1928) | (1127 Dewey Ave.) 7 
Avon High School....... CPTI E yy PAGOW os. ceiccenncpansammsaiws James H. Green 
Barnard School for Boys. .(1928) | Bronx, New York City..... Dr. William Livingston Hazen 
(W. 244th St. & Cayuga ™ 
Ave.) 
Barnard School for Girls . (1930) | Bronx, New York City...... Miss Margaret D. Gillette Pre 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 
Batavia Junior-Senior High Pre 
EMO <hccccixsoncsiens SSE: cvesesccctwewneens Howard D. Weber Pr 
Bay Shore High School...(1928)|Bay Shore ............+4- George H. Gatije Pr} 
Bennett School of Liberal and 
Applied Arts (High School Ga 
Department) ........ COREE) PRET occ kcecscsccsees Miss Courtney Carroll 
Berkeley Institute......... (1928) | Brooklyn, New York City... |Miss Ina C. Atwood 
(181 Lincoln Place) Ge 
Binghamton Central High School |Binghamton ............... William M. Bush 
(1928) 
Birch Wathen School ..... (1936) |Manhattan, New York City|Harrison Moore : 
(149 W. 93rd St.) 
Blessed Sacrament Convent Gr 
DEE, Shivaniausses (1939) |Manhattan, New York City|Sister Mary Angelica He 
(168 W. 79th St.) 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





—_— 


Brooklyn Friends School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School.... 
(1928) 
Bufalo Seminary, The.... (1928) 


Calhoun School, The (1928) 


Canandaigua Academy... (1928) 
Canisius High School of Buffalo 

(1928) 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 

(1928) 
Cazenovia Seminary, The. (1928) 
Chapin School, The, Ltd. . (1928) 


Cohoes High School...... (1928) 


Collegiate School for Boys. (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School..... 
(1928) 

Columbia School of Rochester, 
WE tatcssoceacens (1940) 


Corning Free Academy... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
School (1929) 
De Veaux School......... (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry High School. . (1935) 
Drew Seminary for Young 
Women 


ee 


East Hampton High School. (1928) 
Emma Willard School... . (1928) 
Female Academy of the Sacred 
ME hbesientcceunes (1928) 
Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School.... 


(1928) 
Franklin School .......... (1928) 
Fredonia High School.... (1928) 
Friends’ Academy........ (1928) 
Friends’ Seminary........ (1928) 


Garden Country Day School.... 


(1935) 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.... 
(1928) 
Geneva High School..... (1928) 
Goodyear-Burlingame School.... 
(1929) 


Great Neck High School. . (1928) 
Hackley School........... (1933) 





Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(1150 Carroll St.) 

Buffalo 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 
Canandaigua 
Buffalo 
(651 East Washington St.) 
Garden Cw6F o0:0.6:0:0:0i8:6:00:0:0:0 


ee) 


Cazenovia 
Manhattan, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 
Cohoes 
(Columbia St.) 

Manhattan, New York City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 


Rochester 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
Corning 


re 


eee eer ee eeeeeeeres 


Cortland 
Niagara Falls...........02. 
Webbe POLY... «<<: scciecaicss 


Carmel 
Manhattan, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 

East Hampton............. 
Troy 


Albany 
(1 E. 91st St.) 


Bronx, New York City..... 

(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 

Bronx, New York City..... 


Manhattan, New York City 

(18 West 89th St.) 

Fredonia 

Reset Vales... ccccscecess 

Manhattan, New York City 

(15 Rutherford Place) 

Queens, New York City.... 

(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, Flushing) 

Lima 


ee 


Geneva 
Syracuse 


Great Neck 
Tarrytown 





Douglas G. Grafflin 
Rev. John H. Klocke 
Miss L. Gertrude Angell 
— Mary E. Calhoun 
Miss Ella C. Levis 
Edward H. Lomber 
Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed 
Miss Marion B. Reid 


Daniel W. Terry 
Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 


Charles E. Wheeler 
Wilson Parkhill 
Frederic A. Alden 


Mrs. Della E. Simpson 
Wilbur T. Miller 
John H. Burke 


Dr. George Lloyd Barton, Jr. 


Harold C. Marcy 


Dr. Herbert E. Wright 
Ernest Greenwood 


Leon Q. Brooks 
Dr. Eliza Kellas 


Mother Gertrude Bodkin 
Dr. G. Derwood Baker 


Rev. Adrian L. Bona 


{David P. Berenberg 
Clifford W. Hall 
Claude R. Dye 
Harold A. Nomer 

S. Archibald Smith 


Otis Preston Flower 


C. C. Edgett 


Louis M. Collins 
Miss Marion S. Edwards 


Milford Franks 
Walter B. Gage 
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es 


SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Harley Gehl ...«:«.:0.<:0:0:00s CE9SZ) PROCHESEER «.o.occc0's:sicsiesisinesss Miss Louise M. Sumner 
(1981 Clover St., R.F.D. 
No. 1) 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School} Hastings-on-Hudson ....... Dr. Theodore R. Meyers 
(1928) 
Hempstead High School... (1935) | Hempstead ...............- Dr. Raymond Maure 


Horace Mann School for 
BOYS, “THC. asccccciccs 


Horace Mann High School for 
Girls (1931) 


ee ee | 


Hornell Junior-Senior High 


oR ee a eee (1928) 
Hudson High School...... (1928) 
Hunter College High School..... 


(1929) 
Huntington High School.. (1928) 
Ithaca Senior High School. (1928) 
Jamestown High School... (1928) 
Johnson City High School. (1930) 
Johnstown High School... (1929) 
Kew-Forest School........ (1928) 


Knox School, The........ (1930) 

La Salle Military Academy...... 

(1936) 

Lawrence High School... . (1933) 
Lincoln School of Teachers 

College, Columbia University 

(1934) 

Long Beach High School. . (1934) 

Loyola School.......0 06600. (1928) 


McBurney School......... 
Mamaroneck High School. (1934) 


Manhasset High School... (1928) 
Manlius School........... (1928) 
Marcellus Central High School.. 

(1934) 
Marymount School....... (1928) 
Masters School, The...... (1928) 


Middletown High School. . (1938) 
Monticello High School... (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 

(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 

(1932) 
New Rochelle High School...... 


New York City Public High 
Schools: 


Bronx Borough: 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
(1928) 
Evander Childs High School 


(1928) 





(70 Greenwich St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(231 West 246th St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(551 West 120th St.) 


Hornell 
Hudson 
Manhattan, New York City 
(320 East 96th St.) 
Huntington 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
NORMSOR CHEF. oc.ccciccsccccce 
Johnstown 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Union Turnpike & Austin 
St., Forest Hills) 
Cooperstown 
Oakdale 


eee ee eeeeeeeeesene 


Ce) 
eer ew eee eer eeeneeeee 


ee 


EOE ONCE: x.cse:niocsrepsrsieievareio:clets 
Manhattan, New York City 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

Long Beach 
Manhattan, New York City 
(980 Park Ave., at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck 
WAGE NORGEE oocinccicisiveoine sees 
(Memorial Place) 

Manlius 
Marcellus 


ee 


ee 


Tarrytown 
DODDS POEY.. oe: s since esciaes 
Middletown 
Monticello 

Buffalo 
(2064 Main St.) 
Newburgh 


New Rochelle.............. 


Bronx, New York City..... 

(Mosholu Parkway & Paul 
Ave.) 

Bronx, New York City..... 

(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 





Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 


Edward W. Cooke 
J. Pierson Ackerman 
Dr. Jean F. Brown 


Robert L. Simpson 

F. R. Bliss 

Merton P. Corwin 
Lawrence A. Wheeler 
William A. Wright 
Louis D. Marriott 


Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 
Brother Ambrose 

Cecil C. MacDonald 

Dr. Lester Dix 


Richard Maher 
Rev. Walter A. Reilly 


Thomas Hemenway 


T. James Ahern 
Kendall P. Howard 


Dr. Guido F. Verbeck 
Chester S. Driver 


Mother M. St. Clare 
Miss Evelina Pierce 
Frederic P. Singer 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 
Mother M. Teresina 
Sister Mary Vincent 


George H. Eckels 


A. Mortimer Clark 


Dr. Hymen Alpern 
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SCHOOL LOCATION . HEAD 
James Monroe High School..|Bronx, New York City..... Dr. Henry E. Hein 
(1928) | (Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 
Morris High School. . (1928) Bronx, New York City Rees Elmer E. Bogart 
(166th St. & Boston Rd.) 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
School .......... (1928) | Bronx, New York City..... William W. Rogers 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 


Walton High School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Borough: 
Alexander Hamilton High 
oe Ue (1928) 
Brooklyn Boys High School. . 
(1928) 
Brooklyn Girls Commercial 
High School...... (1928) 


Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School...... (1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
School (1928) 


Bushwick High School. (1928) 


Eastern District High School 
(1928) 
Erasmus Hall High School.. 
(1928) 

Franklin K. Lane High 
School (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
SCHOO! o.oceviccscisie (1936) 
James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
School (1928) 


eeeeeeeeee 


Manhattan Borough: 


George Washington High 
School (1928) 


eee eee eens 


Haaren High School. . (1929) 


Julia Richman High School 
(1928) 
Peter Stuyvesant High School 
(1939) 

Straubenmueller Textile 
High School...... (1929) 


Townsend Harris High 
School (1935) 





Bronx, New York City..... 
(Reservoir Ave. & 195th St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(150 Albany Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(832 Marcy Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(883 Classon Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(237 Seventh Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(29 Fort Greene Place) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(400 Irving Ave.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 
(227 Marcy Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(911 Flatbush Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Jamaica Ave. & Dexter 
Court) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(2127 Himrod St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(East 25th St. & Quentin 
Rd.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Pennsylvania & Dumont 
Aves.) 


Manhattan, New York 
(549 Audubon Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(317 East 67th St.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(345 East 15th St.) 


City 
City 
City 
City 


Manhattan, New York 
(351 West 18th St.) 


City 


Manhattan, New York 
(17 Lexington Ave.) 


City 





Dr. Marion C. Cahill 


Dr. Jacob M. Ross 
Alfred A. Tausk 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 


Dr. Horace M. Snyder 


Albert L. Colston 
Dr. Milo F. McDonald 
Thomas H. McCormick 


-|Dr. John F. McNeill 


Charles E. Springmeyer 


Charles A. Tonsor 


George B. Downing 


Dr. Elias Lieberman 


Arthur A. Boylan 

R. Wesley Burnham 
Dr. Michael H. Lucey 
Sinclair J. Wilson 


Dr. William H. Dooley 


Dr. Robert H. Chastney 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Queens Borough: 
Bryant High School......... Queens, New York City..... James P. Warren 


(1928-1930; 1932) 
Flushing High School. (1928) 


Jamaica High School. (1928) 


Newtown High School...... 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy... 
(1932) 

Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The... 
(1928) 

Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
(1938) 

Northport High School... . (1929) 
Northwood School........ (1928) 
Oakwood School.......... (1939) 
Oneonta High School........... 
(1928-1930; 1935) 

Oswego High School...... (1932) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The 


(1928) 
Pawling School........... (1929) 
Pelham High School...... (1928) 


Pleasantville High School. (1935) 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The..... (1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
OMA erotic eicereieiererd (1933) 
Regis High School........ (1928) 


Riverdale Country School (Boys) 
(1928) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 
SBNGON  eacericte ta (1934) 


Charlotte High School........ 
(1928-1932; 1934) 

John Marshall High School... 
(1928) 

Madison High School... (1939) 


Monroe High School... . (1929) 


Rochester East High School... 
(1928) 





(41st Ave. & 29th St., L. I.) 


Queens, New York City..... 

(N. Boulevard & Whitestone 
Ave., Flushing) 

Queens, New York City..... 

(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 

Queens, New York City..... 

(Chicago Ave., Elmhurst, 
 &) 


Richmond Borough, New 
Gr) SS \ eee create 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson ....... 


Newark 
Buffalo 
(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough, New 
WOR Oy oc 6 cis ieiciercie cinisieve 
(20 E. 92nd St.) 
INGEIOEE 5 oo .sicsciscscererversieree 
Lake Placid Club........... 
POUGHKEEPSIE... vccsiscivie ses 
Oneonta 


ey 


 ) 


Oswego 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 

Pawling 


TELE eee eee eee eS 


Ce 
eee eee eee eee eee rene 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(92nd St. & 7th Ave., Dyker 
Heights) 


Port Washington........... 

Manhattan, New York City 

(55 East 84th St.) 

Bronx, New York City..... 

(Fieldston Rd. & 253rd St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


IROCHOREE ocsiccicicccanwnescos 
(950 Norton St.) 

a ee eee ee 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 

Rochester ..........cccccee 
(180 Ridgway Ave.) 
IOCMEREOE ask oce.c. cos osicce eee 
(101 Epworth St.) 

TROGCRESIET onc ne cc ecccieweses 
(164 Alexander St.) 
INOOMOMIEE 6. cecnteeedosedieieie 


(410 Alexander St.) 





Dr. John V. Walsh 


Dr. Charles H. Vosburgh 
Alfred S. Roberts 


John M. Avent 


H. M. Scarborough 

Arthur E. Nash 

Philip M. B. Boocock 

Miss Maya Stevens Bamford 
Chester J. Miller 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner 
William J. Reagan 

Joseph C. McLain 


Charles E. Riley 
Dr. Paul David Shafer 


Raphael Johnson Shortlidge 
William W. Fairclough 
Frederick F. Quinlan 


Dr. Joseph Dana Allen 


William F. Merrill 
Rev. Daniel J. Burke 


Frank S. Hackett 


Roy L. Butterfield 
Nathaniel G. West 
Elmer W. Snyder 
Frank M. Jenner 
William Earl Hawley 
William C. Wolgast 








R 


Rye 


Rye 
Sain 


Sain 
Sain 


Sain 
Sain 


Sain 


Sear 
Scoti 
Scov 


Sew: 
Sher 


Sher 
Shor 


Spen 


State 


Stony 
Todk 


Trin 


Tuck 
Ursu 


Utica 
Valle 


‘ 
Wath 
Wav: 
Well: 
Woo 
Xavi 


Balbc 
Crist 
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Scoville School for Girls. . (1935) 
Sewanhaka High School. . (1935) 


Sherburne Central Rural High 


Se earn (1928) 
Sherrill High School...... (1928) 
Shore Road Academy..... (1936) 
Spence School............ (1935) 
Staten Island Academy, The..... 

(1928) 


Stony Brook School, The. . (1928) 
Todhunter School ........ (1933) 


Trinity School........... (1935) 


Tuckahoe High School... . (1938) 
Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 
ME stdeseuceuvebsd (1930) 


Utica Country Day School. (1935) 

Valley Stream Central High 
aaa: (1934) 
Watkins Glen High School (1930) 
Waverly High School... . (1930) 
Wellsville High School... (1928) 
Woodmere Academy...... (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(1928) 


Balboa High School...... (1929) 
Cristobal High School.... (1929) 





Manhattan, New York City 
(1008 Fifth Ave.) 

Plotal, Park ..o:..0:0 sa-siesieieiewes 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 


CLOW: ic: 0:6: ecse-preceiedsiens 
MIMGRUEE ors: ncrsisicinsiaraseraswieai 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(9249 Shore Rd.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(22 East 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, New 
VOR Cy visisarsccwasie-oae 
(45 Wall St., Staten Island, 
New Brighton) 
Stony Brook... «000000 
Manhattan, New York City 
(66 East 80th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(139 West 91st St.) 
PURGE: so:saisie:sieieeisieeauiern’ 


New Rochelle.............. 
(1354 North Ave.) 
New Hartford............. 


Valley SteeGt........cccevce. 
Watkins Glen.............. 
DUNAEROIGS 6 x:i0-ciersrevacenesereve-eyere-ave 
WETS VINE: 5. oo:éc:eccreseeeaie oe 
Woodmere .............0-. 


Manhattan, New York City 
(30 West 16th St.) 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Balboa Heights............ 


Sh | ar ee 
(Box GG) 





SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Rochester West High School... |Rochester ..............04- Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth 
(1928) | (501 Genesee St.) 
Washington High School...... ers George E. Eddy 
(1939) | (725 Clifford Ave.) 
Rye Country Day School... (V9Z8) VIVE) ooo:c:eieeisniers:sieciaieieiereee's Morton Snyder 
(Post Rd. & Cedar St.) 
Rye High School...........++++- BE titaivecseekuawencekes A. V. MacCullough 
(1928-1932; 1935) | (Parsons St.) 
Saint Agatha School............ Manhattan, New York City|Miss Muriel Bowden 
(1928-1930; 1932) | (553 West End Ave.) 
Saint Agnes School....... (1932) VAIDABY o5.c.05scinescieewoseiee Miss Blanche Pittman 
Saint John’s Preparatory School|Brooklyn, New York City...|Dr. J. Daniel Lawler 
(1934) | (82 Lewis Ave.) 
} Saint Mary’s School, Mount 

Saint Gabriel........ (2008) [Peete 20... cc ccccevcses Sister Mary Anselm 
Saint Paul’s School....... (1928) |Garden City............... Walter R. Marsh 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 

GEMOE ace sb siecpalnoeeted (1928) |Manhattan, New York City | Mother Mary Elizabeth 

(630 Riverside Drive) 

Scarborough School....... (1928) |Scarborough-on-Hudson ....|Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
Scotia High School....... CEGZS) [SCOURS sicsssiasecwinsisiererenareievens Bertram P. Quenelle 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Atwood 
Dr. A. T. Stanforth 
Edward V. Cushman 

E. A. McAllister 

a Helen E. Redding 


Miss Theodora Goldsmith 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Osborne 


Stephen J. Botsford 
Frank E. Gaebelein 
Miss Marian Dickerman 
Matthew Edward Dann 
Edward A. Sinnott 
Mother Rose 

Raymond B. Johnson 
Harry W. Gross 

John A. Beers 

Luther B. Adams 
Duane H. Anderson 


Dr. Horace M. Perry 


Rev. Joseph J. Rooney 


Dr. Fred W. Hosler 
Cecil L. Rice 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington Friends School. . (1935) | Jenkintown ........... -+ee+| Samuel K. Bell 
Abington Township Senior High 
MENGGE la scencicciseiers CO) LAND oo ccicccsccccsssves Eugene B. Gernert 
Academy of Notre Dame..(1930) |Philadelphia .............. Sister Mary Borromeo 


Academy of the Sacred Heart.... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 

(1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The... (1936) 
Allentown High School... (1932) 


Altoona High School..... (1931) 
Ambler High School...... (1928) 
Ambridge Senior High School... 

(1931) 
Arnold School............ (1928) 


Aspinwall High School... (1930) 


Avalon High School...... (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 
High School.......... (1933) 

Avonworth Union High School 
(formerly Avonworth High 
School) (1934) 


eee eeeeeeerere 


(West Rittenhouse Square) 
Philadelphia 
(Eden Hall, Grant Ave. 
below Frankford, 
Torresdale) 
Philadelphia 
(Broad St. & Columbia Ave.) 
Wynnewood 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambler 
Ambridge 


er 
ee 

ee ewer ereesrereseee 
er 


Pittsburgh 

(400 South Braddock Ave.) 

Pittsburgh 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

Pittsburgh 

(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 


West Grove (R.D.)........ 


er 


eee eeereeeeeseee 


Pitteburah P. Oy. ciciccieerieiess 
(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 


Baldwin School, The..... (1928) |Bryn Mawr.............4.. 
Bangor High School...... CEPSG UBONOGE coc cv cicsiwscledewisnese 
Barrett Township High School... |/Cresco «..2..sccesesvcsens 
(1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School| Beaver Falls............... 
(1930) 
Beaver High School...... CERES) PORWR ics: sfersre sieraisioreleterneietis 
Bedford High School..... (ISTE) PDGOLOLE | oeiasiviesciceasvicesee 
Bellevue High School..... CI9ZS) PPMCGDUTED osc viscisis cisccisicinns 
(Lincoln Ave., Bellevue) 
Bensalem Township High School|Cornwell Heights.......... 
(1932) 
Biglerville High School...(1928) |Biglerville ..............6.. 
Blairsville High School...(1929) | Blairsville ................ 
Boyertown High School... (1933) |Boyertown ...........ee00- 
Bradford Senior High School....|Bradford ................. 
(1928) 
Bristol High School....... PD oisccestnnceptoneeae 
Broad Top Township High 
UNE oscars: core: ecosererexe CPFAS PC ARCO osc civcicsdaaicieecwicicie 
Brookville High School... (1928) | Brookville ..............00. 
California High School... (1934) |California ................ 
Canton High School...... (ok arr rer 
Carlisle High School...... CLTSO POAEMOIO oo0 occ csc scisswicuces 
Carson Long Institute....(1929) |New Bloomfield............ 
Charleroi Senior High School...|Charleroi ..............04- 
(1929) 
Cheltenham Township High 
EE ake vanecierccn (2928) [Pitladsiphia ......cccsecees 





(High School Rd. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 





Rev. Mother Helen Moclair 


Sister Mary Bernard 


Miss Bertha M. Laws 
Daniel W. Hamm 
Joseph N. Maddocks 
Earl T. Baker 

Dr. N. A. Smith 


Roger B. Merriman, Jr. 
F. D. Keboch 


Charles A. Evans 


Hugh C. Morgan 


Warren Hollenback 


Miss Elizabeth Forrest Johnson 
Donald B. Keat 
Andrew W. Lewis 


J. Edward Smith 


Miss Mary I. McKinley 
Charles D. Sproul 
Orville W. Hittie 


Miss Cecilia Snyder 


L. V. Stock 

Nevin Montgomery 
George B. Swinehart 
Milman E. Prettyman 


David L. Hertzler 


George V. Zimmerman 
Charles W. Ellenberger 
Raymond T. Barner 
Miss Elizabeth Bunyan 
George W. Gulden 
Edward L. Holman 
W. H. Clipman, Jr. 


Dr. Ira R. Kraybill 


\\ 


Che 


Cla 
Cla 


Cle 


Cos 
Col 


Cor 


Cor 
Cra 


Dat 
Dor 


Dor 
Doy 
Duk 
Duc 
Eas 
Bas 
Fas 
Eas 
Ee! 
Elli 


Ellis 


Epis 


Erie 
A 





I 


ae 3 


on 





3 

















Downingtown Junior-Senior 


High School.......... (1935) 
Doylestown Borough High School 
(1929) 

DuBois High School...... (1929) 
Duquesne University Preparatory 
BENGON diarsierrowmicssiereves (1929) 


East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
High School (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 


OU cv ierecers.sccrdcsiee score (1935) 
Fast Washington High School... 
(1928) 

Easton Senior-Junior High School 
(1928) 

Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
(1932) 


Ellis College for Education of 
Fatherless Girls (High 
School ) 


eee ewww ewe wee 


Episcopal Academy, The. . (1928) 


Erie Public High Schools: 
Academy High School. . (1928) 


Erie East High School. . (1930) 


Strong Vincent High School... 
(1931) 
Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 
Ford City Junior-Senior High 
School (1930) 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
School (1930) 


ee 


ey 








(Annapolis Ave., Dormont) 


Downingtown 
Doylestown 


ee eeeeeresreee 


eee eeeeeeeeeene 


DuBois 


eee eeerreeerereseeee 


Pittsburgh 
(801 Bluff St.) 


eee er seer ee eeees 


East Pittsburgh............ 


East Stroudsburg........... 
Washington 


Easton 


Ebensburg 


Cr 


Newtown Square........... 

Pittsburgh 

(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 

Philadelphia 

(City Line & Berwick Rd., 
Overbrook) 


ee) 


Erie 
(29th at State St.) 
Erie 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
Erie 
(1330 W. 8th St.) 


ee eee eeeesreseeeeeeeeees 
eee eee ee eee esas eeeeees 


Fleetwood 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Forty Fort) 


eee eeeseeeeee 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Chestnut Hill Academy...(1929) | Philadelphia ............4- Frederic E. Camp 
(800 West Willow Grove 
: Ave.) 
Clairton Senior High me Clairton ........ scoiorsisigtperere Dr. E. F. Stabler 
192 
Clarks Summit and Clarks 
Green Joint High — : 5 Clarks Summit............. Kenneth L. Terry 
1928 
Clearfield Senior High one MASQUE oisicscccadinswacawes W. Howard Mead 
1936 
Coatesville High School. ..(1928) | Coatesville .............0+- D. Edward Atwell 
Collingdale Senior High —" CEE kccsevecvessees Frank H. Hartzell 
(1934 
Convent of the Sacred Heart....|Philadelphia ............+. Mother Jean Levis 
(1930) | (City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 
Coraopolis Senior High School..|Coraopolis ..............-- A. Glenn Clark 
(1929) 
Crafton Borough High School...| Pittsburgh .............6+ Louis F. Brunk 
(1928) | (Crafton) 
Darby High School....... RL OS ee rereT etree rere J. Wallace Saner 
Dormont High School..... COURS) TPMT once cccccvesenes C. E. Glass 


Warren J. McClain 
Miss M. Elizabeth Lamb 


E. J. Mansell 
Rev. Edward A. Malloy 


Henry G. Beamer 


Ralph O. Burrows 
Edward F. Westlake 


Elton E. Stone 


E. M. Johnston 


Dr. Arnold Evert Look 
Miss Sara Frazer Ellis 


Greville Haslam 


Carl W. McNary 
John W. Ray 
W. Edwin Coon 


Matthew J. A. Smith 
Paul N. Marsh 
Frank W. Walp 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Franklin and Marshall Academy |Lancaster ...............2+ Dr. Edwin M. Hartman 
(1928) 
Franklin Borough High School..|Conemaugh ............... D. G. Seese 
(1936) 
Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute .... (1929-31; 1936) |Freeland .........ccccceces Lambert E. Broad 
Friends Central School....(1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Barclay L. Jones 
(68th St. & City Line, Over- 
brook) 
Friends Select School..... (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Walter W. Haviland 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
George School............ (1928) |George School ............. George A. Walton 
Germantown Academy....(1928)|Philadelphia .............. Samuel E. Osbourn 


Germantown Friends School..... 

(1928) 
Gettysburg High School... (1930) 
Girard College (High School)... 

(1928) 
Glen-Nor High School... . (1931) 
Greensburg High School. . (1930) 
Grier School, The........ (1928) 
Hamburg High School.... (1936) 
Harrisburg Academy, The. (1928) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 


John Harris High School...... 

(1928) 

William Penn High School.... 

(1928) 

Haverford School, The... (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior 


High School...........+. (1928) 
Hawley High School..... (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School.... 

(1928) 
Hershey Industrial School. (1936) 
Highland Hall (1928-1933; 1937) 
Hill Sehool, The......... (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School 

(1939) 
Holman School, The...... (1928) 
Holmquist School......... (1930) 


Honesdale High School... (1940) 


Indiana High School..... (1928) 
Jeannette High School... . (1932) 
Jenkintown Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1930) 
Johnstown Central Senior High 


DOMEOE oa5c sinew cacas (1930) 
Kane High School........ (1928) 
Kennett High School...... (1938) 
Kingston High School... . (1932) 
Kiskiminetas Spring School...... 

(1929) 
Lancaster Catholic High School. . 
(1936) 





(S. W. Cor. School Lane & 

Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia 
(Coulter St., Germantown)_ 
Gettysburg 
PRUAGGIONG oe cc ccccccces 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
Glenolden 
Greensburg 
Birmingham 
Hamburg 
PVALEIGBOED 6.50 cc. decenoscen 
(2995 N. 2nd St.) 


ey 


ee 
ere eee eee een eee 
eee weer eeeeses 


ee 


Harrisburg 
(25th & Market Sts.) 
Harrisburg 
(6th & Division Sts.) 
Haverford 


eee ewww eee eseee 


ey 


Unper Datby ...0<:sscccesess 
Hawley 
Hazleton 


 ) 


Hollidaysburg 
Pottstown 


eee eee ewer ene 
ee 


eee weer eee ene 


MB OMUOBO 95 5550: eh crsidceiovearseior 
INOW BONO. 6, ciciscienseiemomease 
WEGHESOMNE  ocisis casiccessess 
(Church St.) 

Indiana 
Jeannette 


rrr 
Johnstown 
|, Re ener 
Kennett Square 
Kingston 
Saltsburg 


eee eee eee eee eeee 


eee ee eeeeene 
ee ee | 
ee ey 


Lancaster 





Stanley R. Yarnall 


G. W. Lefever 
Dr. D. Montford Melchior 


J. Milton Rossing 
W. A. Gensbigler 
Preston S. Moulton 
John N. Land 

Dr. Arthur E. Brown 


Horace G. Geisel 
Clarence E. Zorger 
Cornelius B. Boocock 


Oscar Granger 
Albert H. Haggarty 
Dr. S. P. Turnbach 


W. Allen Hammond 


Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin 
James I. Wendell 
Dolan H. Loree 


Miss Elizabeth W. Braley 
Miss Margaret B. Dewey 
H. F. Manbeck 


J. A. Lubold 
John Maclay 


Requa W. Bell 


Dr. J. Ernest Wagner 
Paul R. Miller 

W. Earle Rupert 

P. A. Golden 

John J. Daub 


Rev. Anthony F. Kane 


Lane 
Jo 


Lans 
Lans 
la S 


Latr 
Law 


Leba 
Leet 


Lehi 
Lew 


Linc 
Lind 
Litit 
Lock 
Low 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mat 


Mat 
Mav 


Mec 


Med 
Mer 


Mer 
Mil 
Mill 
Mil 
Min 
Mol 
Mor 


Mor 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
lancaster Public High School: 
John Piersol McCaskey High as 
INGEN a2evsccerscecclareere (1939) |Lancaster .........-eeeeees Benjamin B. Herr 
(Reservoir St.) ; 
lansdale Senior High School....|Lansdale .........++++eee0- Herman L. Bishop 
(1931) 
Lansdowne High School. . (1928) |Lansdowne ..........+++++: E. Carlton Abbott 
(Essex & Greene Aves.) 
la Salle College High School....|Philadelphia ............-- Rev. Brother G. Charles 
(1931) | (20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
Latrobe High School...... CUPMEP LLMIIENE 60 cccceweceesesess Mark N. Funk 
lawrence Park Junior-Senior 
High School ......... CD TE ci sicsivcctaxorivennen D. V. Skala 
lebanon Senior High School....|Lebanon ..........++.+00+% F. L. Zimmerman 
(1928) 
leetsdale Junior-Senior High 
School ......+++.+e- te | re James S. Snoke 
Iehighton High School... . (1932) |Lehighton ................- H. G. Sensinger 
lewistown Senior High School..|Lewistown ...........-+++++ Ralph H. Maclay 
(1936) 
lincoln High School...... SS ere eee Ralph H. Jewell 
linden Hall Seminary....(1928) |Lititz ...........0eeeeeeeee Dr. F. W. Stengel 
lititz Borough High School...... RR RRR eR C7 Melvin H. Brubaker 
(1928) 
lock Haven Senior High School|Lock Haven .............. Reagan I. Hoch 
(1931) 
lower Merion Senior High ; 
MONOGR e.ciycaveisregonsctas (1937) | Asdmore ..< 6<:0.<.000:0:000-00%0 George H. Gilbert 
Manheim Junios-Senior High ; 
MENGE. sivicrsve.sicieiersivions (1928) |Manheim ..............00% D. W. Witmer 
Manheim Township High School|Neffsville ............-200+ Harold T. Griffith 
(1935) 
Manor Township and Millers- 
ville Boro High School..... Millersville ............00- D. L. Biemesderfer 
(1929) 
Marietta. High School....(1928) |Marietta ............eee00 Amos J. Krebs 
Marywood Seminary..... COPE) FOI 0c cccsceccessenies Mother M. Cyril 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 


Mater Misericordiae Academy... 
(1928) 

Mauch Chunk Junior-Senior 
High School.......... (1930) 


Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 


Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior 


High es (1932) 
Media High School....... (1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The..... 

(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary..... (1933) 
Milford High School..... (1928) 
Millcreek High School.... (1930) 


Milton S. Hershey Junior- 

_ Senior High School... (1935) 
Minersville High School. . (1932) 
Mohnton High School... . (1940) 
Monaca Senior High School..... 
— (1939) 
Moravian Preparatory School... 

(1934) 








Merion Station 


Mauch Chuak.........s00000 
(Centre & Pine Sts.) 


Nesquehoning 
(90 E. Catawissa St.) 


Mechanicsburg 
Media 
Mercersburg 


ee eee error eee 
Ce 


eee eee ree eeeee 


Erie 
Milford 
Erie 
(R.D. 2) 


ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee 
| 


Cr | 


Hershey 
Minersville 
Mohnton 
Monaca 


ee ? 
Ce 
| 
Cee were reeeeresere 


Bethlehem 


Cr 





Mother Mary Raphael 


Be O. Mitman 
Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Gordon E. Ulshafer 


D. D. Brandt 
William H. Micheals 
Dr. Boyd Edwards 


Sister Mary Benedicta 
Ira C. Markley 
B. A. Goodrich 


Walter B. Henninger 
E. A. Brady 

Charles O. Metcalf 
Clinton M. Puff 


Warren F. Nonnemaker 
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Morrisville High School. . (1932) | Morrisville ............-00- E. Leonard Caum 
Mount Joy Borough High School} Mount Joy .............00+ W. E. Nitrauer 
(1928) 
Mount Lebanon High School..... PPSOREEDONES io o:cteiaisiascowejeroes Dr. Lewis E. Perry 
(1933) | (16 Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 
Mount Penn Junior-Senior High 
SO! oicuo ec nteenos (2930) |REGQGINe ..vcsciesscesonseiwers Roscoe H. Ward 
Mount Pleasant High School....|Mount Pleasant............ G. Clifford Singley 
(1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy....|Philadelphia .............. Mother Saint Ursula 
(1928) | (Chestnut Hill) 
Muhlenberg Township High 
Co! eee CEPR TEMUOEONE on osc ccvescecess C. S. Crumbling 
Munhall High School..... 8 errr M. W. Wherry 
Nazareth Senior High School....| Nazareth ............eee0. Miss Florence L. Nicholas 
(1937) 
Nether Providence Township 
High School. «.....:0+0:< C1956) | Walltnetard isis csieeccisies Donald C. DeHart 
New Cumberland High School...|New Cumberland .......... Charles W. Gemmill 
(1932) 
New Holland High School...... New Folland «0:0. 6000s Miss Virginia M. Hoffman 
(1934) 
New Kensington High School....|New Kensington ........... H. B. Weaver 
(1928) 
Newport Township High School.|Wanamie ................. John Kanyuck 
(1936) 
Norristown Senior High School..| Norristown ............-. Miss Emma E. Christian 
(1928) | (Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 
North East Joint High School....}| North East.............e00. E. C. Davis 
(1937) 
Northampton Senior High School} Northampton .............. Ira L. Sheaffer 
(1932) 
Oak Lane Country Day School 
of Temple University. (1928) | Philadelphia .............. George Harvey Ivins 
(Oak Lane) 
Ogontz School... .....000:s/.s CASA RR ivi siciaiaiecisic.cceieierawinreieic Dr. Abby A. Sutherland 
(Woodland Rd.) 
Oley Township High School....|Oley .............--eeceees Frederick H. Stauffer 
(1940) 
Otto Junior-Senior High School..|Duke Center............... Ralph L. Sweitzer 
(1938) 
Palmerton Junior-Senior High 
School (formerly Stephen S. 
Palmer Junior-Senior High 
BOMGOBE  Siceveticusunsy (1928) | Palmierton «......0.0cce6s0 Donald W. Denniston 
Penn Hall Preparatory School...|Chambersburg ............ Frank S. Magill 
(1928) 
Pennsylvania Military Pre- 
paratory School...... C2 CS Ce ee Dr. Franklin G. Williams 
Perkiomen School........ ek ree Clarence Edwin Tobias, Jr. 
Philadelphia Public High Schools: 
Frankford High School.. (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Frank L. Cloud 
(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 
Germantown High School..... Philadelphia <.....0.<...00000: Leslie B. Seeley 
(1928) | (Germantown Ave. & High 
St.. Germantown) 
Kensington High School for 
GIG. Ssccrevcreccenteave (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Harriet J. Link 





(Cumberland & Coral Sts.) 








Olt 
Ov 
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Wi 
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Overbrook High School. (1928) 


Philadelphia Central High 
BE Ket scersenes (1928) 
Philadelphia High School for 
errr (1928) 
Philadelphia Northeast High 
School (1928) 


eoeeeereeens 


Roxborough Senior and Junior 


High School........ (1928) 
Simon Gratz High School..... 
(1930) 

South Philadelphia High School 
BOP BOYS. ci ecccarrerons (1928) 
West Philadelphia High School 
(1928) 

William Penn High School for 
GIGS acc arsisisieierviereroxe (1928) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Diocesan High Schools: 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1929) 


Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1936) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
High School........ (1928) 


Philadelphia Southeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1939) 

West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1930) 


West Philadelphia Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1932) 

Phoenixville Senior High School. 

(1928) 

Pittsburgh Central Catholic 

High School.......... (1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 
Allegheny High School. . (1929) 


Carrick Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 


David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
High School........ (1928) 


eeeeeeeeeeee 








(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
Philadelphia 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 


eee ereereeeses 


Philadelphia 
(Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 


eee weer eesesee 


Philadelphia 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 


PRUAPEIDIMG oe ociessciesccies 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 


Philadelphia .............. 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Philadelphia 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 


Philadelphia 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
eee 
(48th & Walnut Sts.) 


eee reer eesreeeee 


PRHUAGEIPHIA oiecciccvcciseciees 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


Philadelphia ...0:0.00¢0000008 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 


Philadelphia .............. 
(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 


Philadelphia .......ccceces 
(Broad & Vine Sts.) 


Philadelphia .............. 
(7th & Christian Sts.) 


Philadelphta ...:60sicsiccssees 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Philadelphia .............. 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Phoenixville 


Pittsburgh 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


eeeee 


PED, divienwedeaenens 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 


Re 
(125 Parkfield St.) 


PD in ckcencscasenees 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 
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Olney High School..... (1932) | Philadelphia .............. Edwin Y. Montanye 


William M. Clime 
Dr. John L. Haney 
Dr. Olive E. Hart 
Dr. Theodore S. Rowland 


Price B. Engle 
Dr. E. Carl Werner 


Frank C. Nieweg 
Walter Roberts 


Miss Amanda Streeper, 2d 


Sister M. Giovanni 


Dr. Thomas A. Lawless 


Rev. John A. Cartin 
Dr. M. J. McKeough 
Sister M. St. Agnes 


Brother Francis deSales 


Edgar T. Robinson 


Rev. Brother E. Pius 


Vernon S. Beachley 
Roy J. Matthias 


John F. Bailey 
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Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School........ (1928) | Pittabutght: ..c.cccc0cccciwecie Arthur B. Siviter 


George H. Westinghouse 
Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 


Peabody High School... (1928) 


Perry Junior-Senior High 
BENGGE  cirsicicce cians (1928) 


Pittsburgh South Side Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School... (1928) 
South Hills High School. (1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School. (1931) 


Port Allegany Senior High 
BEROGE. earieaitsiies costs (1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School... 
(1932) 
Pottsville High School.... (1930) 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1933) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High 
BENOOY, cigtcececcreie:rn severe (1932) 
Radnor Township Senior-Junior 


High School.......... (1928) 
Reading Senior High School.... 
(1928) 


Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
a (1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
OUGE orccain ieee. sreisice (1929) 
Rochester Senior High School.... 
(1928) 
Royersford High School... (1933) 
Saint Benedict Academy. . (1928) 


Saint John Kanty College High 
BORE fod i tvcterncccrccte (1928) 

Saint Joseph Academy, Seton 
NE soesce soo ienin visas (1929) 

Saint Joseph’s College High 
2 renee 6 (1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the 
TROUGH sc ceivicinacnveeeces 


Saint Mary’s Academy.... (1937) 





(Fifth Ave. & Miltenberger 
St.) 


Pittsburgh 
(Murtland Ave. & Monticello 
St.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Beatty & Margaretta Sts.) 


er 


Pittsburgh 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 


er 


Pittsburgh 
(10th & Carson Sts.) 


Pittsburgh 
(Chartiers & Robina Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Ruth and Secane Sts., 
Mount Washington) 


ee ee eer eerereeeees 


ey 


Pittsburgh 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 


Pert Allegany. «...0.s00sse00 
Pottstown 


Pottsville 


PHONE PARE «05:0 oc:cvisicisioce 
Quakertown 


eee ewe eee eeseee 


Wayne 
Reading 


ee 


ed BiGik sce. scncsccewowsiawa 


Mrdleg Pathe a « «. ss.ci0 siesisie-e-0cele 
INOOROSLER, oc6:6:<:sivwiewiawresisciere 
Royersford 
Erie 
(345 E. 9th St.) 


ee ee) 


Erie (R.F.D. 6) 


eee ee eee eee 


Greensburg 


eee eeeeeeeeene 


Philadelphia 
(i8th & Thompson Sts.) 


Philadelphia 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 
Philadelphia 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


Cr 





Clark B. Kistler 
Donald Edwin Miller 


John H. Adams 


J. M. McLaughlin 


Dr. Dana Z. Eckert 


Edward Sauvain 


Dr. Harry E. Winner 


Dr. Roland G. Deevers 
Fred N. Hardy 

H. L. Smith 

D. H. H. Lengel 
Gordon E. Groff 

A. Franklin Hunsberger 
T. Bayard Beatty 

John H. Eisenhauer 
Harvey J. Becker 


J. L. Swinehart 
Fenton H. Farley 


A. J. English 

Sister M. deSales Austin 
Rev. Joseph Piérkowski 
Sister M. Francesca Brownlee 


Rev. James J. Redmond 


Mother Mary Virginia 


Sister Eugenie Clare 
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Saint Mary’s Catholic High 
SEMEL 5 5:cis wcleseeceressists (1932) |Saint Marys.........cseee. Sister M. Isabel 
Saint Rosalia High School...... PRE Sevcvesusanseonce Sister M. Matthias 
(1938) | (511 Greenfield Ave.) 
Sayre High School........ CPOE) GREE ccc cccccccccveccecces Judson F. Kast 
School of the Holy Child Jesus..|Sharon Hill................ Mother Ignatius Loyola . 
(1929) 
Scranton Central High School... |Scranton ..........eseeeees Albert T. Jones 
(1928) 
Sellersville-Perkasie Joint High : 
BORGOP. vce ccceicieccine' (193Z) [PeETKASIE o..0iccccccescincevce Paul L. Gruber 
Sewickley High School... . (1931) |Sewickley ............+--6- S. G. Stroup 
Shady Side Academy..... (1928) | Pittsburgh ..........eee05- E. Trudeau Thomas 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 


SONONOR /o.ei's:arex toroxeveroce (1934) 
Shillington High School... (1929) 
Shipley School, The....... (1928) 


Shippen School for Girls. . (1930) 
Slippery Rock High School 
(Junior-Senior High School 
of the State Teachers College 
at Slippery Rock).... (1935) 
Solebury School.......... (1931) 
Souderton High School... . (1935) 
Southmont Junior-Senior High 
DN ccsincsvaaaeees (1939) 


Spring City High School. . (1939) 
Springfield Township High 
GOI, Ssccciecseneees (1937) 


Springfield Township High 
TEE 5 0.c.csiortncloucarers (1928) 


Springside School......... (1934) 


State College High School. (1940) 
Steelton High School...... (1928) 
Stevens School for Girls. . (1930) 


Stroudsburg High School. . (1928) 
Sunbury High School..... (1934) 
Swarthmore High School. . (1928) 
Swissvale High School.... (1928) 
Tarentum High School... . (1928) 
Temple University High School.. 
ae (1928) 
Titusville High School. ... (1932) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint High 


EE heii cea cae (1928) 
Troy High School........ (1929) 
unkhannock Junior-Senior High 
_ eee: (1928) 


Uniontown Senior High School. . 
(1933) 





(Fox Chapel Rd., Aspinwall) 


Sharon: Halle c.oc:cisiccsccceeree 
SHMUMBION. os. cccsiccsccses 
BEyh NAW? «:s.0:00:60:0.6000 0000 
Lancaster 


eee ewer eeeeeeeeoe 


Slippery Rock.............. 
New Hope 
Souderton 


Johnstown ........eeeeeeee 

(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 

Te a Ol: 


AGG. s6:.crsicioinse-oraigialesvieisioigiecie 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


ee 
(Hillcrest Ave., east of 
Bethlehem Pike, Chestnut 
Hill) 
Philadelphia .............. 
(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
State College............4-. 
RII, oo susse:4sys:0 ereiarerespiarere 
Philadelphia .............. 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Stroudsburg 
UNDULY sicdiess:ereisieierepecielovere 
Swarthmore 
Swissvale 
PR EUMEGUD, 0:00: sinisreee.eaiere 
Philadelphia ...cccccccccce 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 


ee 


eee eeeseeeseseees 


eee eeeeeeeseeseeeees 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseeese 


Tunkhannock 
Uniontown 


eeeeeesesesreeese 


C. K. Wagner 

Miss E. Myrtle Snyder 
— Eleanor O. Brownell 
Miss Alice G. Howland 

Miss Eleanor Fitzpatrick 


Herbert Book 
Arthur H. Washburn 
E. M. Crouthamel 


Wilbur C. Wolf 


William P. Tollinger 
Milton L. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Mrs. Margaret Tyler Paul 


W. H. Passmore 
C. W. Eisenhart 
Miss Helen L. Church 


John S. Cartwright 
Frederick Padgett 
Frank R. Morey 

L. M. Douglas 

H. M. Williamson 
Charles E. Metzger 


E. F. Bitters 


S. Paul Teamer 
W. R. Croman 


F. H. Shaughnessy 
R. D. Mosier 
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Upper Darby Senior High School} Upper Darby.............. John H. Tyson 
(1928) 
Valley Forge Military Academy..| Wayne ........+seeeee- -+-|Col. Milton G. Baker 
(1932) 
Villa Maria Academy....(1932) |Erie ........ceeeeeeccccees Sister Mary Edward 
Villa Maria Academy....(1928) |Malvern .........eeeeeeees Sister Louise Marie 
Villa Maria High School. . (1928) | Villa Maria ...........00.- Sister Mary Jude 
Warren High School...... (1928) | WATTEN oc oscccvcccecvcces Floyd W. Bathurst 
Washington Seminary..... (1930) | Washington ..........-+06- Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 
GEMOOE -o Kerccinc evinces (1935) | Wellsboro ........-eeeeeeee Rock L. Butler 
West Chester High School. (1929) | West Chester.............- B. Reed Henderson 
West Reading High School...... EAI sicicicccocisloecrecnecis Edwin B. Yeich 
(1928) 
West York High School... (1928) | York ........eeeeeeeeeeees C. A. Wentz 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
See (1928) |Johnstown ..........--e00- Clarence E. Shappell 
(10th Ave. & Luzerne St.) 
Westtown School......... (1928) | Westtown ......ccccccccecs James F. Walker 


Wilkes-Barre Female Institute, 
We vakeeceuseas bens (1928) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers High School.. 
(1933) 
G. A. R. Memorial High School 
(1930) 

James M. Coughlin High 
OMGOE -ccicltreserercicca (1928) 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School 
(1930) 
William Penn Charter School.... 
(1928) 
William Penn Senior High School 
(1928) 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
(1928) 


Williamsport High School. (1928) 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 


High School.......... (1928) 
Wyoming Seminary....... (1928) 
Wyomissing High School. . (1928) 
Yeadon High School...... (1939) 


York Collegiate Institute, York 
County Academy ..... (1928) 


International School of Geneva.. 
(1936) 


Wilkes-Barre 
(1560 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort) 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Carey Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre 
(Grant & Lehigh Sts.) 


eeeeerereeesee 


Wilkes-Barre 
(N. Washington St.) 
Wilkinsburg 


Philadelphia 

(Pinehurst, West School 
Lane & Fox St., German- 
town) 

York 


eee ewer eesresee 


Williamsport 


WHIUATNEDOLE o60.0:60/c0c00010% 
Easton 
(22nd St. & Washington 

Blvd., Borough of Wilson) 
Kingston 
Wyomissing 
Lansdowne P. O. .......... 
(Yeadon) 


eeceeereeeesreeeeeesese 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva 


Cr 


cag N. Barber 
Mrs. Kathleen Lucas Barber 


J. F. Dennis 


S. R. Henning 


J. H. Super 
Floyd H. Carson 
Dr. Richard Knowles 


Dr. C. B. Heinly 
Dr. John W. Long 
J. E. Nancarrow 


J. Harry Dew 


Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck 
Allen W. Rank 
Thomas A. Clingan 


Lester F. Johnson 


Madame Thérése Maurette 





(62 route de Chéne) 
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Tue MIppLe STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 
| January 1, 1940 

















(The city following the name of the school is the post office as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Academy of the New Church 
(Boys’ Academy).......-+.- Bryn Athyn, Pa. ...... «sees | Rev. Karl R. Alden 
Academy of the New Church 
(Girls’ Seminary) .......... Beye Addee, Pa. «0.200000 Miss Frances M. Buell 
Archmere Academy............. Claymont, Del. ............ D. F. Hurley 
Ashland High School........... ASHER, Pe, oso e0ccisieiesee Maud M. Prichard 
Baltimore City College.......... Baltimore, Md. ............ Frank R. Blake 
Baltimore City Department of 
Ol ae ae Baltimore, Md. ............ David E. Weglein 
Bergen School for Girls......... a oe ee Miss Louise W. Moora 
Blythe Township High School... |New Philadelphia, Pa. ....|T. Raymond Gibbons 
Oe ere New York City ........... Mrs. Rustin McIntosh 
(610 E. 83d St.) 
Bryn Mawr School.............. Batioere, BE. ......6 000 Elizabeth S. Thomas 
Central Evening High School....| Philadelphia, Pa. .......... J. T. Rorer 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf} Washington, D. C. ........ Percival Hall 
Delaware Department of Public 
ere Dover, Del. .........++++++|H. V. Holloway 
Elizabeth Department of 
OMG aoc ovcr0i es oreeovsiesiorecete Elizabeth, N. J. .....scesee Ira T. Chapman, Supt. 
Elizabethtown College.......... Elizabethtown, Pa. ........ R. W. Schlosser 
GaPONOE GEWOOL..o.0:si6-6.6-0.9:00:8 260% New York, N. Y. .......... Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 
(143 E. 70th St.) 
Garrison Forest School.......... Garrison, Md. ............. Mary M. Livingston 
Hamilton High School........... Frenton, Ni. Jo. o:scies0:00:005: Albert H. Flury 
Highland Manor ...........000- Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.| Eugene H. Lehman 
Holy Angels Academy.......... Buffalo, Ne Yo. oc.c0cscccesies Sister Catherine of Siena 
Homestead High School......... Homestead, Pa. ............ D. H. Conner 
Honesdale Catholic High School. .| Honesdale, Pa. ............ Sister Mary Paul 
Immaculate Conception High 
MD <ccehaliauhenesdueoees Ss & errr ++. | Sister Mary Leona 
Jersey City Superintendent of 
RRR Seer Jersey City, N. J. .......... James F. Nugent 
lankenau School for Girls....... Philadelphia, Pa. .......... E. F. Bachmann 
liberty High School............ oS = Aree David E. Panebaker 
Mary Lyon School.............. Swarthmore, Pa. .......... Haldy Miller 
Frances Leavitt Crist 
Maryland State Normal School..|Towson, Md. .........+++- Lida Lee Tall 
Messiah Bible College .......... Grantham, Pa. ............ C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 
Millville Memorial High School. . | Millville, N. J. ..........-. Gordon C. Boardman 
Montgomery Country Day School| Wynnewood, Pa. .......... George B. Holmes 
oravian Seminary and College 
A, ES Bethlehem, Pa. ............ Rev. Edwin J. Heath 
Morristown High School ........ Morristown, N. J. .......... Ralph F. Perry 
National Park College Academy..| Forest Glen, Md. .........- Roy Tasco Davis 
New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction........... .. =. eae William A. Ackerman 
Patterson Park High School..... Baltimore, Md. ..........- .| Norman L. Clark 
Pennsylvania State Department 
_ of Public Instruction........ Harrisburg, Pa. .........- .|C. O. Williams 
Pittsburgh Academy ............ Pittsburgh, Pa. ............ J. F. Kinsley 
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HEAD 





Pittston High School............ 
Raymond Riordon School........ 
St. John’s College............... 
St. Joseph’s Academy........... 
Severn School 
State Teachers’ College.......... 
State Teachers’ College.......... 
Storm King School.............. 
University of the State of 

jo CS eee re 
Waynesburg College............ 
Marjorie Webster Schools Inc. .. 
West New York Memorial High 

School 
West Pittston High School...... 
Wilson High School of Spring 

Township 


eee er ewer eeeeeeee 


Dr. Wilson Farrand............ 
Dr. William A. Wetzel......... 
Dr. John H. Denbigh. .......0«s. 
Dr. Frederick C. Ferry... 





PB, Pe. 65.6-6:0:8 seieiseieceince 
Highland, N. Y. ........... 
Annapolis, Md. ............ 
McSherrystown, Pa. ....... 
Severna Park, Md. ........ 
Millersville, Pa. ........... 
West Chester, Pa. ......... 
Comwall, N.Y. ccscscicccs 


POON IN. Soi scose: saves ordiaaceiele 
Waynesburg, Pa. .......... 
Washington, D. C. ........ 


West New York, N. J. ..... 
West Pittston, Pa. ......... 


West Lawn, Pa... ccsecisine 


HoNnNoRARY MEMBERS 
Princeton University ....... 
12 Belmont Circle 
751 The Alameda 


eeeeeeees 





D. J. Cray 
Ronald L. Barry 
Stringfellow Barr 
M. St. Ignatius 
Rolland M. Teel 
Landis Tanger 
Charles S. Swope 
Anson Barker 


Frank P. Graves 
Paul R. Stewart 
Marjorie F. Webster 


C. A. Woodworth 
R. J. W. Templin 


S. H. Brown 


Princeton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


S24 Hart St. ones cisicccsces New Britain, Conn. 








I 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED—1939 


ABINGTON HicH ScHOooL, Abington, Pa.; Alice F. Weaver. 

ACADEMY OF HoLy AwncELs, Fort Lee, N. J.; Sister M. Frances Therese, 
Principal; Sister M. Mildred. 

ACADEMY OF THE NEW CHuRCH, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; E. S. Klein. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEarT, Albany, N. Y.; Mother F. Weston, Director. 

ACADEMY OF THE SISTERS OF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Anne Marie; 
Sister Miriam. 

ADELPHI ACADEMY, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry A. Dresser; Fenwick B. Fuller. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; Paul Dawson Eddy, President; 
Ruth S. Harley, Registrar; Winifred J. O’Connell. 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY, Pine Beach, N. J.; Earle R. Closson, Head- 
master; D. C. Dean. 

ALBANY ACADEMY, Albany, N. Y.; Harold T. Stetson. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa.; William P. Tolley, President; C. F. 
Ross, Dean; P. H. Younger. 

ALLIANCE COLLEGE, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; John J. Kolasa, President. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, Washington, D. C.; Walter C. 
Eells, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN UNIvERSITY, Washington, D. C.; Joseph M. M. Gray, Chancellor; 
George B. Woods, Dean; Hazel H. Feegans, Registrar. 

ANNAPOLIS HiGH ScHOOL, Annapolis, Md.; Marion Gardner. 

Aquinas InsTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. J. H. O’Loane, Principal. 

ARCHMERE ACADEMY, Claymont, Del.; D. F. Hurley, Headmaster; Rev. 
Gerard L. Nolan; Rev. Justin E. Diny. 

ATLANTIC City HicH ScHooL, Atlantic City, N. J.; William K. Schwab. 

ATLANTIC HIGHLANDs HicH ScHooL, Atlantic Highlands, N. J.; Herbert S. 
Mernat, Principal. 

AUGUSTINIAN ACADEMY, Staten Island, N. Y.; Rev. John J. Daley; Rev. John 
McMenamin. 


BALDWIN SCHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Elizabeth F. Johnson, Principal; Elizabeth 
W. Towle; Ruth G. Hamilton. 

BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT OF EpbucATION, Baltimore, Md.; David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent. 

Bancor HicH ScuHoot, Bangor, Pa.; Harry O. Eisenberg, Superintendent; 
Donald B. Keat, Principal. 

BARTLETT JuNIOR HiGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pauline Ungemach. 

BaTTIN HiGH ScHooL, Elizabeth, N. J.; Martha Elting. 

BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Pa.; Ruth L. Higgins, Dean; Mildred Corey, 
Recorder; Rebecca H. Shriver; Mary P. Clarke. 

BELLows HicH ScHoot, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Samuel E. Burr, Principal. 

BERGEN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Teaneck, N. J.; C. L. Littel, President. 

Bernarps HicH ScHooL, Bernardsville, N. J.; W. Ross Andre, Principal. 

BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE HIGH SCHOOL, Bethesda, Md.; Lula S. Trundle. 

BircH WATHEN SCHOOL, New York City; Harrison Moore, Principal. 

Bair ACADEMY, Blairstown, N. J.; Charles H. Breed, Headmaster; Herbert 
M. Davison. 

BLue Ripce CoLLece, New Windsor, Md.; Homer E. Cooper, President. 

Bocota HicH ScHooL, Bogota, N. J.; E. E. Purcell, Principal. 

BorDENTOWN Miuitary INstTiTUTE, Bordentown, N. J.; Harold M. Smith, 
Co-Principal; J. Harold Lucas, Co-Principal; David Styer, Co-Principal. 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cecil M. Bennett. 
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BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John H. Klocke, 
Headmaster. 

BucKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa.; R. H. Rivenburg, Dean. 

BuFFALO SEMINARY, Buffalo, N. Y.; L. Gertrude Angell, Principal; Anna 
Russell. 


CALDWELL COLLEGE, Caldwell, N. J.; Sister Mary Raymond, Dean; Sister 
M. Concepta, Vice-President; Sister M. Marguerite, Registrar. 

CatverT Hatt Co.iece, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Aloysius, Vice-Principal. 

CAMDEN CATHOLIC HiGH ScHOOL, Camden, N. J.; Sister M. Christine, Princi- 
pal; Sister M. Loretto; Sister M. Rosalie; Sister Mary Joan. 

CAMDEN HIGH ScHooL, Camden, N. J.; Walter N. Myers. 

Canisius CoLLece, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. John B. Morris, Dean of Freshmen; 
Rev. John P. O’Sullivan, Dean. 

Canisius HicH ScHoo., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, Principal. 

CATHEDRAL HicH ScHooL, Trenton, N. J.; Sister Maria; Sister Mary Anselm. 

CaTHoLic INSTITUTE OF PiTTsBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother F. Joseph. 

CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.; J. M. Campbell, 
Dean; Roy F. Deferrari, Secretary General. 

CATONSVILLE HicH ScHooL, Catonsville, Md.; Mary L. Rowland. 

CAZENOVIA SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cazenovia, N. Y.; Burritt C. 
Harrington, President; Ralph W. Price, Dean. 

Cecinian AcapemMy, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Irma Dolores, 
Principal; Sister Miriam Carmel; Sister Eileen Patrice. 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hackettstown, N. J.; Robert J. Trevorrow, 
President; Mrs. R. J. Trevorrow, Dean; C. J. Stenz, Registrar. 

CENTRAL CATHOLIC HiGH ScHOOL, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother F. Thomas. 

CENTRAL HicH ScnHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Herkness, Jr. 

CenTRAL HicH ScuHoot, Valley Stream, N. Y.; Wilhelmina D. Worth. 

CENTRAL EvENING HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jonathan T. Rorer, 
Principal. 

CuHapIN ScHoot, New York City; E. Grace Stewart; Lillian E. Haertel. 

CHATHAM HicuH Scnoot, Chatham, N. J.; E. V. Jeter, Principal. 

CHELTENHAM HicH Scuoot, Elkins Park, Pa.; 1. R. Kraybill, Principal; 
Mrs. Mary Bouhs; Juanita M. Donnes. 

Cuevy CuHase HicH ScHoo.t, Chevy Chase, Md.; Philip Bail, President. 

CurForp J. Scotr HicH ScHoot, East Orange, N. J.; Lemuel R. Johnston, 
Principal. 

CuirrsipE HicH Scuoot, Cliffside Park, N. J.; Robert Bovus, Principal. 

CoaTESVILLE HiGH ScHooL, Coatesville, Pa.; Rosa Leehner. 

CoLcaTE University, Hamilton, N. Y.; C. A. Kallgren, Dean of Students. 

CoLLecE OF CHESTNUT HILL, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister Maria Kostka, Dean; 
Sister M. Clare Joseph; Sister Rosa Verspreet; Sister Grace Marie; 
Sister Maria Walburg. 

CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp, 431 W. 117th St., New York City; 
John M. Stalnaker. 

CoLLecGeE MuisericorpiA, Dallas, Pa.; Sister Mary Borromeo, Dean; Sister 
Mary Rosaire, Registrar. 

COLLEGE oF MrT. St. VINCENT, New York City; Sister Catharine Marie, Dean; 
Sister Amelia Mary. 

COLLEGE OF New RocHELLE, New Rochelle, N. Y.; M. M. Ignatius, Vice- 
President; Mother Thomas Aquinas, Dean; Mother Loyola, Associate 
Dean. 

COLLEGE OF NoTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary Frances, 
President; Sister Mary Martina, Registrar. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH, Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Marie Jose, 
Dean; Sister Marie-Victoire; Sister Helen Cecilia; Sister Constance 
Marie. 

CoLLEGE OF SAINT Rose, Albany, N. Y.; Sister Rose of Lima, Dean; Sister 
M. Blanche. 

CotumBIA HicH ScHoot, South Orange, N. J.; C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CoLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Takoma Park, Md.; Thomas W. Steen, Dean; 
B. G. Wilkinson, President; W. J. McComb. 

Co_umBIA UNIversiTy, New York City; Frank H. Bowles, Director of Ad- 
missions; Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. 

CoLuMBUs UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; John Fitzpatrick, 
Provost. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Ad- 
missions. 

Curtis HiGH ScHooL, Staten Island, N. Y.; Margaret C. Meade. 


DELAWARE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION, Dover, Del.; John 
Shilling. 

DENNISON VOCATIONAL ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Anna Kupka (Mrs.). 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, Carlisle, Pa.; Fred P. Corson, President. 

Dover SPECIAL ScHooL, Dover, Del.; E. Hall Downes, Superintendent. 

Drew UNIveRSITY (BROTHERS COLLEGE), Madison, N. J.; Ash Ayres Brown, 
President; Frank G. Lankard, Dean; F. Taylor Jones, Registrar; Robert 
Schultz. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. D. Stratton, Dean 
of Men; Helen S. Harrison, Recorder; Helen G. Johnson. 

DuaueEsNneE University, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Martin I. J. Griffin, Dean. 

Dwicut ScHooL, New York City; William T. Haden, Assistant Headmaster. 


EasTeRN Hicu Scuoot, Baltimore, Md.; Laura J. Cairnes, Principal; Gladys 
M. Dorsey. 

East ORANGE HicH ScuHoor, East Orange, N. J.; Robert I. Adriance; R. E. 
Fraser. 

EAsTsIpE HicGH ScHoo., Paterson, N. J.; Francis R. North, Principal. 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa.; R. W. Schlosser, President; 
A. C. Baugher, Dean. 

ELLIs CoLLece, Newtown Square, Pa.; Arnold E. Look, President. 

EtmirA CouLece, Elmira, N. Y.; W. S. A. Pott, President; Eleanor Stevens, 
Registrar. 

EmmMA WILLARD ScHooLt, Troy, N. Y.; Katherine M. Kellas, Associate 
Principal; Gladys L. Corthell; Mary H. Wilson. 


FELIcIAN SisTERS, Lodi, N. J.; Sister M. Simplicia, Dean; Sister M. Leona. 

FELTONVILLE ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Laura F. Barth, Supervising 
Principal. 

FoRDHAM COLLEGE AT ST. ANDREW-ON-Hupson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Francis 
A. Sullivan, Dean. 

FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Fordham Road, New York City; Rev. Adrian 
L. Bona, Principal. 

ForDHAM University, New York City; Robert Gannon, President; Rev. 
Charles J. Deane, Vice-President; Lawrence Walsh, Dean; Thomas C. 
Hughes, Dean; Gustave Dumas, Dean; T. J. Murray, Dean. 

Forest ParK HicH ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md.; Wendell E. Dunn, Principal. 

FRANKLIN AND MarsHALL AcapDEMy, Lancaster, Pa.; E. M. Hartman, 
Principal; Michael A. Lewis. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa.; Richard W. Bomberger, 
Dean; Anson F. Sherman. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa.; Barclay L. Jones, 
Headmaster. 

FRIENDS’ ScHOoOL, Wilmington, Del.; Wilmot R. Jones, Principal; Isabel 
Green; Frances L. Baird; Etheleen M. Lesure; G. C. Reeser. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT ScHOooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Haviland, Head- 
master; Ruth S. Gardiner. 


GARDNER ScHOOL, New York City; M. Elizabeth Masland, Principal; Hazel 
Brown. 

GENEVA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Robert Clarke. 

GeEorGE SCHOOL, George School, Pa.; George A. Walton, Principal; William 
Eves, 3rd, Vice-Principal; Howard M. Buckman, Treasurer. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md.; Robert P. Arthur, 
Headmaster. 

GEORGETOWN University, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, Dean; 
Rev. John E. Wise, Dean of Freshmen; Walter J. O’Connor, Registrar; 
Rev. Aloysius Hogan. 

GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT, Washington, D. C.; Anne D. McLaughlin, 
Registrar. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIvERSITY, Washington, D. C.; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dean; Harold L. Sutton, Director of Admissions; Fred E. Nessell; 
William C. Johnstone, Dean of Junior College. 

GEORGIAN CourT COLLEGE, Lakewood, N. J.; Sister Marie Anna; Sister M. 
Placidus; Julie E. Blake. 

GERMANTOWN ACADEMY, Germantown, Pa.; Samuel E. Osbourn, Headmaster; 
Frederick A. Heuer; Robert M. Porter; Louis R. Spealler; Mary H. 
Irwin. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; H. A. Domincovich; Joseph H. Price; Alice H. Darnell; 
D. Lawrence Burgess. 

GERMANTOWN HIGH ScHooL, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leslie B. Seely, 
Principal; Jessie A. Rodman. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa.; W. E. Tilberg, Dean. 

G1RARD CoLuecE, Philadelphia, Pa.; Merle M. Odgers, President; D. Montfort 
Melchior; Edward M. Twitmyer; E. Newbold Cooper; Albert H. Schoell. 

GonzacaA HicH ScHoot, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Francis Garner, Head- 
master. 

Goop CounsEL CoLLEecE, White Plains, N. Y.; Sister Mary Basil; Sister M. 
Edmund, Dean. 

GoUCHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; David A. Robertson, President; Carrie 
M. Probst, Registrar; W. A. Beardsley; Grace H. Beardsley. 

GunsTon HALL, Washington, D. C.; Mary B. Kerr, Academic Principal. 


HACKENSACK HIGH ScuHooL, Hackensack, N. J.; B. E. Lowe, Principal. 

HALLAHAN CATHOLIC GirLts HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister M. 
Catharine Joseph; Sister Marie Yvonne. 

HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mrs. Edith Harcum, President; 
Elizabeth Drovilhet, Registrar. 

HARTRIDGE ScHOOL, Plainfield, N. J.; Janet B. Fine; Mary B. Wells. 

HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, N. Y.; F. Aurill Bishop, Registrar. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa.; W. W. Comfort, President; W. B. 
Meldrum. 

HAVERFORD ScHooL, Haverford, Pa.; Cornelius B. Boocock, Headmaster. 

HAWTHORNE Hicu ScHooL, Hawthorne, N. J.; George J. Geier, Principal. 

HEMPSTEAD HIGH ScHOOL, Hempstead, N. Y.; Raymond Maure, Principal. 

HeERsHEY HicH ScHooL, Hershey, Pa.; Walter B. Henninger, Principal. 
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HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Hershey, Pa.; W. Allen Hammond, Principal. 

HERSHEY JuNIOR CoLLece, Hershey, Pa.; Robert Patrick. 

HicHTsTowN HicH ScHooL, Hightstown, N. J.; Joseph L. Schultz, Supervising 
Principal. 

HILL ScHooL, Pottstown, Pa.; Robert N. Hilkert, Frederick Fraser; Walter 
H. Lemley, Edmond S. Meany, Jr. 

Hosart COLLEGE, Geneva, N. Y.; Walter H. Durfee, Dean. 

HorstrA COLLEGE, Hempstead, N. Y.; T. P. Calkins, President; Marie F. 
Hoar. 

HotiipaysBurc HicH ScuHoot, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; D. H. Loree, Principal. 

Ho.ton-ArMs ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. J. M. Holton, President; 
Mildred Brown. 

Hoty Spirit HicH ScuHoot, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Aloysia, Prin- 
cipal. 

Hoty Trinity HicH ScHoo.t, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary Aimee Ahern, 
Sister M. Loretto. 

Hoop Co.iece, Frederick, Md.; Henry I. Stahr, President; Helen D. Bragdon, 
Dean; Grace Brown, Registrar. 

HouGHTON COLLEGE, Houghton, N. Y.; Stephen W. Paine, President. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Myrtle R. Phillips. 

HUNTER COLLEGE, EVENING Session, New York City; Anna K. Martin. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa.; Francis J. Furey, President; Sister 
Anastasia Maria, Sister Maria Vincenza, Sister M. St. Bernard, Sister 
M. Thomas Aquinas. 

IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Genevieve, 
President; Sister St. Philomene, Dean; Sister Anna Gertrude, Registrar. 

INSTITUTE OF MusicaL ART OF JUILLARD ScHOooL, New York City; Emily 
Chervenik. 

INSTITUTE OF NotRE DAME, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary Doloretta, Principal; 
Sister M. Maurelian. 


Jesuir EDUCATIONAL AssociATION, New York City; Edward B. Rooney, 
Executive Director; Rev. Daniel A. Hare, Rev. M. A. Clark, Rev. M. J. 
Fitzsimons. 

Jesuit NovittaTe, Wernersville, Pa.; John P. Carroll, Dean. 

JoHN Bartram HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elizabeth Rosengarten. 

JoHNns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Irene M. Davis, Registrar; 
Florence Bamberger. 

JuntiATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa.; Calvert N. Ellis. 


KensincTton HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Margaret W. Henderson. 
KENwoop HIGH ScHOOL, Raspeburg, Md.; J. L. Etter. 

KIMBERLEY SCHOOL FOR GiRLS, Montclair, N. J.; Ruth I. Genaway. 
Kino’s CoLLece, Belmar, N. J.; R. Fenton Duvall, Registrar. 

Kincston HicH ScHoo., Kingston, Pa.; P. A. Golden, Principal. 
KIsKIMINETAS SCHOOL, Saltsburg, Pa.; J. J. Daub, Headmaster. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa.; Theodore A. Distler, Dean; Harvey S. 
Batdorf. 

La SALLE CoLuece, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother E. Anselm, President; Brother 
Eliphus; Brother E. Charles; Brother Emilian. 

La SALLE Miirary AcaADEMy, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y.; Brother Jasper. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa.; A. H. M. Stonecipher, Dean. 


LeHicH University, Bethlehem, Pa.; G. B. Curtis, Registrar; Charles A. 
Seidle. 
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Lewes HicH ScuHoor, Lewes, Del.; R. A. Shields, Superintendent. 

LincoLn University, Lincoln University, Pa.; George Johnson, Dean. 

LinpEN HiGH ScHoot, Linden, N. J.; Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

LinDEN HALL, Lititz, Pa.; F. O. Stengel, President; James F. Stengel, Dean. 

LitrLe FLower CaTHo.ic Girts HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Mary 
Thomasine, Prefect of Studies; Sister M. Agnes Isabel, Prefect of 
Discipline; Sister M. Aquila; Sister M. Frances Regis, Sister Eleanor 
Louise, Sister Helen Aloysius. 

Lop1t HicH Scuoot, Lodi, N. J.; Anthony J. Lalumia, Director of Guidance. 

Lower Merion HIGH ScHooL, Ardmore, Pa.; George H. Gilbert, Principal. 

LoyoLta COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; Edward B. Bunn, President; Laurence 
C. Gorman, Dean; Catherine H. McDonald. 

Loyota HicH ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md.; John A. Convery, Principal. 

Loyota ScHooL, New York City; Walter A. Reilly, Headmaster. 


MACFARLAND JUNIOR HiGH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Suzanne Waters. 

MAMARONECK HicuH ScHooL, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; T. James Ahern, Principal. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City; Brother Agatho, Dean; Brother 
Bernard, Dean; Brother E. Joseph, Principal; Brother C. Edward, Vice- 
President; Brother Amian. 

MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, New York City; Mother 
S. C. Dammann, President; Mother E. M. O’Byrne, Dean. 

MarRyYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Baltimore, Md.; Merle S. 
Bateman. 

MaryMounT COLLEGE, Tarrytown, N. Y.; M. du Sacre Coeur, Dean; M. 
Regina, Registrar. 

Marywoop CoLuecE, Scranton, Pa.; Sister M. Cuthbert. 

Marywoop SEMINARY, Scranton, Pa.; Sister Mary Kevin. 
Masters ScHOOL, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Maude L. Strayer, Academic Dean. 
MATER MISERICORDIAE ACADEMY, Merion, Pa.; Sister Agnes Mary, Directress; 
Sister M. Annunciata, Sister Mary Josephine, Sister M. Scholastica. 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa.; David F. Chapman, Frank E. 
Currier, Harry F. Smith. 

MEssIAH BIBLE COLLEGE, Grantham, Pa.; A. W. Climenhaga, Dean. 

MILLBURN HicH Scuoot, Millburn, N. J.; R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 

Mitrorp HicH Scuoo., Milford, Del.; Robert E. Shilling, Superintendent. 

Montcrair HicH ScnHoor, Montclair, N. J.; Harold A. Ferguson, Principal; 
Mrs. Paul Pitcher, Assistant Principal; Adelaide M. Newhall. 

MooreEsTowN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Moorestown, N. J.; Chester L. Reagan, Prin- 
cipal; Edith M. Darnell; Wilbur E. Carr. 

MorAviAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa.; Arthur S. Cooley, Registrar; 
Joseph A. Maurer. 

MoravIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa.; W. N. 
Schwarze, President; Roy D. Hassler. 

MorAVIAN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa.; Rev. W. F. Nonnemaker, 
Superintendent. 

Morcan STATE COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; George C. Grant, Dean; Edward 
N. Wilson. 

Morris Junior CoLiece, Morristown, N. J.; Arthur S. Platt, Dean; Eugene 
A. Curry, John M. Houston. 

Morristown ScHOooL, Morristown, N. J.; Earl N. Evans, Headmaster. 

MounTain Lakes HicH ScHoot, Mountain Lakes, N. J.; H. L. Schofield, 
Principal; E. W. Anibal. 

MounT Mercy Co.iuece, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mother M. Irenaeus, President; 
Sister M. Maccles, Hester E. Griffin. 
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Mount St. AGNES HIGH ScHooL, Mount Washington, Md.; Sister M. Kath- 
leen, Directress; Sister M. Xavier. 

MounT St. AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md.; 
Sister M. Pius, Dean; Sister M. Magdalen. 

Mount St. Dominic AcaDEMY, Caldwell, N. J.; Sister M. Servatia, Principal. 

Mount ST. JosEpH AcapEMy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Maria 
Benedetta, Sister Bernadette du Lourdes. 

Mount ST. JosEPpH’s CoLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Oswald, Principal; 
Brother Nathaniel. 

Mount ST. Mary’s CoLLece, Emmitsburg, Md.; Rt. Rev. John L. Sheridan, 
President; Rev. William F. Culhane, Vice-President; John M. Roddy, Jr. 

Mount St. Ursuta, New York City; Mother Mary Rita. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa.; Robert C. Horn, Dean. 


McBurney ScuHooLt, New York City, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 
McDonocH ScHooL, McDonogh, Md.; A. S. Chilcoat. 


NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, N. Y.; Sister Teresa Marie, Dean; Sister 
Agnes Patricia. 

NEPTUNE HiGH ScHooL, Ocean Grove, N. J.; H. A. Titcomb, Principal. 

NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Newark, N. J.; Paul L. Cambreleng, 
Registrar; Henry H. Metzenheim. 

New Dorp HicH ScHoo., New Dorp, S.I., N. Y. C.; Katherine S. Meade. 

NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J.; Margaret Corwin, 
Dean; Lora Klain. 

New JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, Trenton, N. J.; 
Howard Dare White, Assistant Commissioner; Robert H. Morrison; 
Charles W. Hamilton. 

Newport TownsHip HicH ScHooL, Wanamie, Pa.; John Kanyuck, Principal. 

New York Muitary AcADEMY, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Col. H. M. 
Scarborough, Headmaster. 

New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpDUuCATION, Albany, N. Y.; Milton E. 
Loomis, Associate Commissioner. 

New York University, New York City; William B. Baer, Assistant Dean; 
C. B. Meredith; Joseph R. Touen. 

N1aGARA University, Niagara University, N. Y.; Rev. Francis L. Meade, 
Dean. 

NorTHEAST Hicu ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Theodore S. Rowland, Principal; 
Reuben T. Shaw. 

NoTrE DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN IsLAND, New York; Mother Saint Egbert, 
Dean; Sister St. John of Parma. 

Notre DAME OF MaryLaANnp HicH ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary 
Coeline, Principal. 

Nutiey HicH Scuoot, Nutley, N. J.; Floyd E. Harshman, Principal. 


Oak KNOLL ScHOOL OF THE Hoty CHILD, Summit, N. J.; Mother Mary 
Eustace, Prefect. 

Oakwoop ScHooL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; W. J. Reagan, Principal; Marion 
E. Tifft, Dean; J. Curtis Newlin, Dean. 

Ocean City HicH ScHoo, Ocean City, N. J.; George W. Meyer, Principal; 
M. K. Peterson; W. B. Matthews. 

OLDFIELDs SCHOOL, Glencoe, Md.; Florence M. Jeheber, Esther W. Thomson. 

Otney HicH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. E. Y. Montanye; Elmer H. 
Carl. 

ORANGE HicH Scuoot, Orange, N. J.; Howard L. Goas, Principal. 

OverBRooK HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; William M. Clime, Principal; 
Dena D. Ungemach, Oswald R. Kuehne, Anna E. Shumway. 
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Park ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Martha E. Hunt. 

PEDDIE SCHOOL, Hightstown, N. J.; William E. Saunders, Headmaster; A. M. 
Langford, Dean; Ralph E. Harmon, D. I. Missler. 

PENN HALL Junior CoLieceE, Chambersburg, Pa.; Frank C. Baldwin, 
Academic Dean. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa.; David B. Pugh, William 
S. Hoffman. 

PERKIOMEN SCHOOL, Pennsburg, Pa.; Clarence E. Tobias, Jr.; Headmaster; 
Robert S. Simonds. 

PHILADELPHIA HiGH ScHOOL For GIRLS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Olive Ely Hart, 
Principal; Mary Anne Boyle, Alice M. Holbrook, Mary L. Constable, 
May L. Laramy. 

PrerRE S. DUPonT HiGH ScHooL, Wilmington, Del; Samuel P. Maroney. 

Pincry ScuHoot, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster. 

Pitman HicH ScuHoo., Pitman, N. J.; L. A. Walton, Principal. 

PLAINFIELD HicH ScuHoot, Plainfield, N. J.; Galen Jones, Principal. 

PoINT PLEASANT BEACH HiGH ScHOOL, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J.; Joseph 
E. Clayton, Principal. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY CoUNTRY Day ScHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George 
W. Van Vieck. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ernest J. Streubel, 
Dean. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTION, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles C. 
McCracken. 

PRINCETON University, Princeton, N. J.; Christian Gauss, Dean; Wilson 
Farrand. 


Rapnor HicH ScHoo., Wayne, Pa.; 'T. Bayard Beatty, Principal. 

ReapInG HicH ScHoo., Reading, Pa.; George D. Uibel. 

Recis HicH ScuHoot, New York City; Rev. Daniel J. Burke, Principal. 

RicHarD Montcomery HicuH Scuoot, Rockville, Md.; Lucy Trundle. 

RiweR COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.; J. Goodner Gill, Dean; T. W. Mathews, 
Dean. 

Rwcewoop HicH Scuoot, Ridgewood, N. J.; George A. F. Hay, Principal. 

RipLtey Park HicH ScHoo., Ridley Park, Pa.; Ralph N. Myers. 

RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. C.; Frank S. 
Hackett, Headmaster. 

Roman CatuHo.tic HicH ScuHoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John A. Cartin, 
Principal; Rev. Adolph J. Baum, F. J. Moors. 

RoosEVELT HiGH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Ruth O. Wofford. 

RosEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa.; Mother M. Cleophas, President; Mother 
Mary Basie, Dean. 

Rumson HicuH ScuHoo., Rumson, N. J.; C. H. Wolbach, Supervising Principal. 

RussELL SAGE CoLuLeGE, Troy, N. Y.; J. L. Meader, President. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Luther H. Martin, Registrar; 
J. Albert Blackburn. 


SacRED Heart AcapeMy, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Irene, Principal; 
Sister Mary Clare. 

St. ALBANS ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; A. H. Lucas, Headmaster. 

ST. BENEDICT’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Newark, N. J.; Rev. Gerald Flynn, 
Dean; Rev. Boniface Reger, Headmaster. 

St. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Aurelius F. Loop, Regis- 
trar; Rev. Gerald W. McMinn, Vice-President. 

St. CHARLES COLLEGE, Catonsville, Md.; Very Rev. George A. Gleason, 
President; Rev. L. A. Brown, Dean. 
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St. CHARLES COLLEGE HicH ScnHooL, Catonsville, Md.; Joseph L. White, 
Principal. 

ST. FRANcIs CoLLecE, Loretto, Pa.; Daniel W. Egan, Dean; S. J. Carroll. 

St. GERTRUDE’s ACADEMY, Ridgely, Md.; Sister M. Callista. 

St. JAMES ScHOOL, St. James School, Md.; James B. Drake, Headmaster. 

St. JAMEs HicH ScuHooL, Redbank, N. J.; Sister Mary Angelica, Principal. 

St. Joun Baptist ScHooL, Mendham, N. J.; Margaret Livingston. 

St. JoHn’s CoLtLeceE HicH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Brother E. Joseph, 


Principal. 

St. JoHN Kanty CoLLece HicH ScHoot, Erie, Pa.; Rev. Joseph Piorkowski, 
Principal. 

St. JoHN’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Charles B. Rebholz, 
Headmaster. 


St. JoHn’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, Dean; 
Rev. Anthony W. Kieffer, Dean. 

ST. JosEpH’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Isabelle, Dean; Sister 
Genevieve. 

St. JosEPH’s CoLLecE, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas J. Love, President; Richard 
M. McKeon, Dean; Rev, Joseph F. X. Harrison; M. P. Boland. 

ST. JosEPH’s CoLLEGE HicH ScuHoot, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Genevieve, 
Principal. 

St. JosEpH’s CoLtLecE HicH Scuoo, Philadelphia, Pa.; James J. Redmond, 
Principal. 

St. JosEPpH’s COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William T. Dillon, Dean. 

St. LEONARD’s ACADEMY OF THE Hoty Cuip, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mother Mary 
Virginia, Principal. 

St. Mary’s FEMALE SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Mary’s City, Md.; 
M. Adele Frances, President; Margaret E. Hight, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Swindler. 

St. Mary’s Hatt, Burlington, N. J.; Edith M. Weller, Principal; Frances 
Taylor. 

St. Mary’s Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Eugenie Clare, Principal; 
Sister M. Elizabeth, Sister Agnes Augustine. 

St. NicHotas’ ScHOOL, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Camilla, Sister Mary 
Casimir. 

St. PAUL’s ScHooL, Garden City, N. Y.; Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster. 

St. Perer’s CoLece, Jersey City, N. J.; Thomas I. O’Malley, Dean. 

St. PeTer’s CoLLEGE HicH ScHoot, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. Francis J. Shalloe, 
Principal. 

St. Puitip Mri ScuHooi, Bronx, N. Y.; Sister Mary Xavier, Principal. 

St. Rose’s TECHNICAL ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary, President; 
Sister Joan Marie, Principal. 

St. TimoTHy’s ScHOooL, Catonsville, Md.; Elizabeth Chamberlayne, Elizabeth 
Hodges. 

St. VINCENT CoLLeGcE, Latrobe, Pa.; Father Maurice Costello, Dean; Rev. 
Alcuin W. Tasch. 

St. WALBURGA’s ACADEMY, New York City; Mother M. Elizabeth, Principal; 
Mother Mary Wulstan. 

SANFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del.; Philip Q. Sawin, Dean. 

SCARSDALE HicH ScHooL, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Lester W. Nelson, Principal; 
Cleora Sutch, F. Hamilton Whipple. 

SCRANTON KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, La Plume, Pa.; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
President; Samuel A. Lee. 

SETON HALL CoLece, South Orange, N. J.; Very Rev. James Kelley, Presi- 
dent; Howard J. Leahy, Dr. Howard E. Merity. 
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SETON HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. William N. 
Bradley, Headmaster; Rev. William J. Duffy, Raymond J. O’Neill. 

SETON HicH ScuHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary Louise, Principal. 

SETON HILL COLLEGE, Greensburg, Pa.; Helen Irwin. 

SIDWELL FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Dorothy A. Grover. 

Simon GraTzZ HIGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rachel S. Sherman. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Henry T. Moore, President. 

SOLEBURY SCHOOL, New Hope, Pa.; Arthur H. Washburn, Headmaster; 
Robert W. Shaw. 

SOUTHEAST CATHOLIC HiGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. M. J. McKeough, 
Principal; D. B. Wilber. 

SOUTHERN HicuH ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md.; John W. Musselman. 

SoUTH PHILADELPHIA Boys’ HicH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clarence E. 
Feick. 

SOUTH PHILADELPHIA GirLs’ HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rhea O. Baker, 
Emma Bolzan. 

SPRINGSIDE SCHOOL, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Marion A. Corwin. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Montclair, N. J.; H. A. Sprague, President; Arthur 
M. Seybold, Robert W. McLachlan. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Shippensburg, Pa.; William H. Bustow, Dean. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Slippery Rock, Pa.; Wildan Brubaker. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Towson, Md.; Rebecca C. Tansil, Registrar. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.; Roscoe L. West, President. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, Pa.; Mary M. Holland, Josephine 
E. Wilson. 

Stony Brook ScHOOL FoR Boys, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y.; Joseph E. LeMaster. 

STRAUBENMILLER TEXTILE H1iGH ScHOooL, New York City; H. Norman Ford. 

STUYVESANT HiGH ScHOooL, New York City; Marjorie Tallman. 

SuNNy Hits ScHooLt, Wilmington, Del.; Nancy Sawin. 

SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Russell Galt, Dean. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa.; Harold B. Speight, Dean. 


Tart Junior HicH Scuoo.t, Washington, D. C.; Bernice V. Wall. 

TAKOMA ACADEMY, Takoma Park, Md.; F. O. Rittenhouse, Principal. 

TEANECK HicH ScHooL, Teaneck, N. J.; Charles L. Steele, Jr., Principal; 
Helen B. Hill. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Dunham, Dean; Millard Glad- 
felter, Charles Evans, Clara G. Evans, Thaddeus L. Bolton. 

TeMpLE University Hicu Scnoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. E. Harting. 

TENAFLY HicH ScHooL, Tenafly, N. J.; Karl Ritter, Principal. 

TILDEN Junior HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jane McEldowney. 

Tome ScuHoot For Boys, Port Deposit, Md.; Trentwell M. White, Head- 
master; William K. Cumming, C. A. Ewing. 

TOTTENVILLE HiGH ScHooL, Tottenville, S. I., N. Y.; Mary E. Merke, Prin- 
cipal. 

TownsEnD Harris HicH ScuHoot, New York City; Russell F. Stryker. 

Trinity CoLiecE, Washington, D. C.; Sister Angela Elizabeth, Dean; Sister 
Marie Louis, Dean of Studies; Sister M. Mercedes. 

Tyson SCHOENER SCHOOL, Reading, Pa.; Carrie S. Uibel. 


UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md.; William H. Wilhelm, Dean, 
Junior College. 

UNIVERSITY OF BuFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y.; Julian Park, Dean; Emma Deters. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; George E. Dutton, Dean; Charles 
W. Bush, Quaesita C. Drake. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md.; T. H. Taliaferro, Dean; 
L. B. Broughton, Dean; Alma Primkert; Charles E. White, Henry 
Brechbill. 

UNIVERSITY OF Newark, Newark, N. J.; George H. Black, Provost; Agnes D. 
Watt. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa.; George William McClelland, 
Provost; Paul H. Musser, Karl G. Miller, Dean; H. Sherman Oberly, 
William E. Lingelbach, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTsBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. S. Quick; Endicott A. Batcheler, 
Omar C. Held, James Stinchcomb. 

UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON, Scranton, Pa.; Brother Denis Edward, President; 
Frank J. O’Hara. 

Upper Darey HicH ScuooLt, Upper Darby, Pa.; J. F. Dame, William T. 
Rule, L. M. Kerr. 

UpsaLa CoLiece, East Orange, N. J.; Evald B. Larrson, President; N. A. 
Nilson, Maurice S. Troth, Frans Ericsson. 

URSULINE ACADEMY, Wilmington, Del.; Mother Margaret Mary, Principal; 
Mother Mary Ursula, Mother M. Immaculata, Mother M. Cecilia. 

UrsuLiNnE HicH ScHooL, Wilmington, Del.; Mother Mary Frances. 

UrsuLinE ScuHoot, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother M. Francis, Principal; 
Mother M. Roberta. 


VALLEY ForGE MILITARY ACADEMY, Wayne, Pa.; A. W. Bass, Dean; Major 
George H. Fettus. 

Vitta Maria AcapemMy, Erie, Pa.; Sister Marian, Sister M. Bernadette. 

Vitta Maria AcaADEMY, Green Tree, Pa.; Sister Mary Esther, Principal. 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Pa.; Edward V. Stanford, President; P. F. 
Banmiller, Registrar; Joseph I. Boyle, Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, Rev. 
M. J. O’Donnell, Rev. John J. Gavigan. 


Wan eicH HicH ScHoot, New York City; E. E. Giltner. 

WaGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y.; C. C. Stoughton, President; 
Marguerite Hess, Virginia Mackay. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md.; Gilbert W. Mead, President; 
William R. Howell; F. G. Livingood. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Pa.; Ralph C. Hutchison, 
President. 

WASHINGTON MIssIONARY COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; H. T. Terry, Dean. 

WaASsHINGTON PusLic ScHooLs, Washington, D. C.; B. G. Lamberton. 

WASHINGTON SEMINARY, Washington, Pa.; Jane C. Maxfield, Principal. 

WeEstT CHESTER HIGH ScHOOL, West Chester, Pa.; Lewis M. Prutzman. 

WESTERN HIGH ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Alice Driggs. 

WEsTERN HicH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; P. Edna Thonssen, M. R. Wal- 
lace, Mrs. C. H. Duncan. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md.; Fred G. Holloway, Presi- 
dent; D. F. Free, Dean; Floyd M. Bertholf, Dean. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa.; Maxwell R. Kelso, Dean. 

West NoTTINGHAM AcADEMY, Colora, Md.; J. P. Slaybaugh, Headmaster; 
Francis C. Lindaman, George E. Stetson. 

West ORANGE HicH ScHooL, West Orange, N. J.; F. W. Reimherr, Principal. 

WEsT PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC GiRLs’ HIGH ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister 
M. St. Agnes, Principal; Sister M. Consolata, Sister M. Teresita, Sister 
Kathleen Marie, Sister Mary Dominica, Sister Mary Jeanne. 

WEsT PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HIGH ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. F. deSales, 
Principal; Brother Gregory. 

West PHILADELPHIA HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Margaret R. Kollack, 
Nellie P. Ferry. 
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WEsTTOWN SCHOOL, Westtown, Pa.; James F. Walker, Principal; Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Brown, Louis W. Flaccus, Jr.. John W. Parker, George I. 
Bliss. 

Westwoop HicH ScHooLt, Westwood, N. J.; Charles Muschell, Principal. 

Wi.pwoop Hicu ScHoo., Wildwood, N. J.; John P. Lozo, Principal; Lanning 
Myers. 

Wi..1aM L. Dickinson HicH ScHooL, Jersey City, N. J.; Frank J. McMackin, 
Principal. 

Witutiam MaAcFartanp HicH ScuHoo., Bordentown, N. J.; Anna T. Burr, 
Principal; Ella T. Mason. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; John F. Gunmere. 

WILLIAM PENN Hicu ScnooL, New Castle, Del.; Charles E. Smith, Principal. 

WILLIAM PENN HicuH Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; Amanda Streeper, Principal; 
Ethel Buzby, Mary Patterson. 

WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa.; John W. Long, 
President; John G. Cornwell, Jr.. Dean; J. Milton Skeath; Dorcas Hall, 
Dean of Women; Harriet Roth. 

Witson CoLLeceE, Chambersburg, Pa.; Margaret Vanderzee. 

WILson TEACHERS COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Paul O. Carr. 

WoopM_ErRE AcADEMY, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y.; Horace M. Perry, Headmaster. 

Wooprow Witson HicH ScHoor, Washington, D. C.; Norman J. Nelson, 
Principal; Anthony Kupka. 

Woopwarp ScHooL For Boys, Washington, D. C.; James J. King, Headmaster; 
Leroy J. Maas. 

WYomING SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa.; Wilbur H. Fleck, President; James A. 
Adams. 


Xavier HicH ScHoot, New York City; Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, Headmaster. 


Yeapon HicH ScHoot, Yeadon, Pa.; Thomas A. Clingan, Principal, Raymond 
H. Koch. 

YeEsHIVA CoLLEGcE, New York City; J. I. Hartstein. 

York CoLveciATE InsTITUTE, York, Pa.; Lester F. Johnson, Headmaster. 


H. L. Donovan, Richmond, Kentucky (Delegate from Southern Association). 

Georce S. MILLER, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. (Delegate from New 
England Association). 

Witiiam F. SuHirtey, Marshalltown, Iowa (Delegate from North Central 
Association). 

Mr. AND Mrs. WAyNE Davis, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

JoHN MarsHALL HicH ScuHooL, Richmond, Va.; Rosalind Carter. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass.; William L. Machmer, Dean. 

Puitips ACADEMY, Andover, Mass.; Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Paut E. WERNER, Werner Tutoring School, Greenwich, Conn. 











